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THE QUIVER 


Rosy cheeks and plump chubby limbs mean proper feeding. 
Cows’ milk alone is not the proper food for a Baby. 


What cows’ milk lacks as a proper food for Babies 
MELLIN’S FOOD supplies. 


MELLIN’S FOOD is the ideal nutriment 
FREE sample and interest- for the hand rearing of healthy 
ing 96-page book, ** The care vigorous Infants. 


of Iniants,”” on receipt of 2d. 
jor posiage will be sent Free 


on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., 


Peckham, London. 


er and nme monthly ayments of 
SEND POST CARD FOR HANDSOME CUTLERY CATALOGUE. 
s 1 Cutlery, Cruets, Jam Dishes, Tea S es, an rware of all 


1 Silve 


e Fa M . or Cash Discount. 


descriptions direct 
4. G. GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELD. 


DINNEFORDS 
PEA AN 

“What | MAGNESIA. | 
PLAS TICINE | isthe Best Remedy for 
be sure!!!" 


See what wonders Harbutt's Plasticine 
Home Modelling Outfit has done. 


is the Best Remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective 
\perient for Kegular Use. 


The Complete Modeller Box, with 3 Colours, 
Tools, etc Post Free, 2/10. 
NO MESS, DIRT, OR TROUBLE 
Other Boxes from 6d. Full Particulars Free 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27 Bathampton, Bath. ' 
Q.—June, 1917.) i 
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| 
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| > The Graves Complete Sheffield Cutlery Service ie 
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Build 
W. HARBROW, 


Telegrams “ 1, Telephone—Hop 17, 


Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ** Kough 

Cast" plastering 
Price — including foundat 
imines and fitting 


a 


2 PAVILION, containing Club, Re 
£ . freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 


i 
he re | 


Dressing rooms, Lavatory and Front 
Verandah 


Price £1265, delivered and erected on 


purchaser's toundation, 


110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stabies 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Moto 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 


Polishes 
up again and again— 


—that’s where the « ot W ood- Milne 
Shoeshine comes in. Fair weather, boots cleaned with 
Wood- Milne Shoeshine will keep their splendid brilliance 
(with a rub now and then) for easily a week ; wet weather, 
“ Wood-Milne” prevents them hardening or splitting. 


Shoeshine 


** Eases”’ the leather —makes 


A boots more ‘‘ Comfy.” 


As much for 3d. as of other kinds for 4}d. 


Fam hou « For Black or Brown 
d. 
the 1 t id Shues. 
‘ tu tu every 
ha where 


Try a Tin To-day. ae 


| 


| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 

Wonod-Milne| 

~ 
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The Sale-of 


CRAWFORD’S 
CREAM 


CRACKERS 
CRISP & CREAMY 


| ia is enormous, and is still growing. We 
| recommend them, we advertise them, 
| Y we push them; but behind our efforts we 
a) have the quality, the quality that is liked 
| everywhere, the quality that has made 
the name mean the _ best 


FA YOUR OWN GROCER OR BAKER 


ES CEI DLE 
‘ 
A 
4 
BEEBE ELS DI DOD DDDD DA 


| 2 —— CAN SUPPLY THEM —— 


kK WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Limited, 
EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
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FREE GIFT FOR “RUN DOWN” HAR 


Astonishing Record of Results of Two Minutes’ Daily “Hair-Drilj.” 


MEN AND WOMEN DELIGHTED AT IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT IN a HAIRS 
APPEARANCE AND LUXURIANCE SHOWN IN A FEW DAYS. 


Mer and women are delighted at the 2 minutes’ daily Use this outfit for two minutes daily. It contain 
** Harlene Hair-Drill”” Record of Results. everything r anne! for nourishing your hair and bringing 
Phe illustration here given shows how rapidly your it hack to its normal standard of health and attractivenes 
hair improves in appearance and luxuriance when this It gives to » hair-roots just the nouris hing food de 
wonderful hair-cultural method (which you can now ments they require It tones up the hair-growing cell 
follow for a week Free is practi-ed rendering them just as vigorous as when you were a child 
Try it to-day You will be delighted, too! It prevents your hair becoming starved and weak, a 
For no matter how weak or faded your hair may be eve rcs withering away. It keeps your hair health 
at the present moment, it becomes thick, luxuriant, just as **tooth-brush ” drill with a go d-quality dentifne 
glossy, and full of colour directly you practise ** Ilarlene keeps your teeth both healthy and white. 


Hair-Drill” for a few days. 

You have now the oppor 
tunity of proving this free of 
cost to yourself. 


HARLENE . 


very man who wishes t 


WHEN YOUR HAIR GETS busines hn 


RUN DOWN. daily Harlen 
Your hair, remember, gets ir ‘Drill,’ and keep himsel 
‘run down,” just as your mart, well-groomed, and 


woking, 
Every won in who wants 
» retanu the fu glory of her 
youthful charms should accep 
this Opportunity of making 
and keeping her hair bnght, | 
see 


body gets ‘trun down. 
It loses some of its vitality 
anda good deal of Its natural 


Phe first sign that your hair sv, and attractive-looking 
is getting “trun down” is 
gene rally a loss of its natural 
gloss and brightness. It bx 
comes dull. 

Perhaps it loses its colour 
either partialls 


Every mother should 
that her children’s hair gets | 
this same daily benefit also. 
It kee ps the hair free trom i 
dust, fluff, scurf, and stick 
Ness It renders t SUKY If 
texture and full of brightness, 


and turns grey or white. Scurf 


forms uy the 1 The gloss, and sunshine. 

scalp itself becon rr le ~ All this is the result 
Phen your hair mes practising Harlene Haw | 

weak in growth. It splits at ite ‘ ou m a hee Drill” for 2 minutes ever) 

vou brush it Fina if vou ' Ilere is the coupon. Fi 

take no steps to put it right, it up and send it (with # 

it tally out protusely, so that you run the imminent risk In stamps to pay tl ostage of outfit) to-day to te 
of becoming Bald, either in patches or all over your head edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 96 High He eam, Leal 
ol 
WHAT YOUR HAIR REQUIRES TO KEEP HEALTHY. +h which 
But vou need not rit this impoverist dl « ndition Sas uur hair, both in growth and in beauty—@ 
of y ur i harmful to vou bot wially and Cow ioday, 
re ! All hair requir n order t And after sed the ** Harlene and Creme 
recover its ul nel ! ‘ Xtra nourist sont t, you can procure 
ment { t xercl 1} you vive chemist or stores at Is 
Hair-D1 Cremex, 1s. box of 
\ r pra h riul ied re ceipt of P.O. 
let mett ree application 
” 
Free “Harlene Hair-Drill” Coupon 

VALUABLE CONTENTS OF THIS GIFT OUTFIT. lo the EDWARDS HARLENE CO., 

(1) A bottle of Harlene for the Hair, the famous snlete Outlit 
of men and women wl tre for their appearance, H D tail - 
from Kovalty downward 

(2) A package of Cremex for the Scalp. A 
delightfully eansing and stimulating Shampoo NAMI 
Powder for Home us 

(3) A Book containing the full directions for 
practising daily ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill,” as 
advised bye Mr Edwards himself — 


Healthy 4 ts \ 
Scalp 
streng I ms of "hh = >» 

this condition are easily re- 

lv 


Kodak 


your holidays 


SSG 


=| A Kodak will add to the pleasure of every hour you j 
spend in sunshine. Your 


motoring, climbing, ailing Y 
Kodak wil give 


ne, camping, travelling—a 


your companions on every outing. 


You can learn to a Kodak in half-an-hor 
Any Kodak dealer will you itis iS. 


There are Kodaks to suit all pockets in more senses than one—from / 

the dainty new Vest Pocket Kodak at 30- up to the 3a Special 
Kodak (post card size) fitted with a Goerz or Zeiss lens at over |2 gns. Y 
Pay would like further tmfornu ution ¢ or the 
€ of a Kodak, ask any Kodak cs ler te for YY 
hd (mentioning “ The Quiz to yy 
Kodak Limited, 5 Kingsway, London, W.C. / 
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TATCHO For Your Harr 
YOU WANT 
THE TRUSTY, HONEST HAIR-GROWER—TATCHO. | 
Hundreds of Thousands of People all over the World to-day—of all Nationalities—of all Creeds ang in| dé 
all Walks of Life——stand to-day, living, pulsating, irrefutable testimony to the right of its founder ty 
use for his discovery of the Hair-Crower that fine and spiendid word—“ Tatcho ! "—T ‘i 
Genuineness! No article can be more deserving of support than that which lives up to suoh » 
irreproachable Standard. 
THE truth w#// tell. Nothing can circumvent or hinder NATURE’S WARNINGS, 
or control the destiny of an HONEST ARTICLE. ** But my hair is all right. I don't want the Hair | 
Honesty and Truth and Sincerity—these are the Grower!” you may say. 
keynotes of all true Success. A non-genuine article Are you quite sure? Is it wise to neglect Natures 
can be bolstered up for a time, but a shrewd public soon warnings—Nature’s signals of distress ? 
discovers its falsity. These are Nature's warnings that your hair and | 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Hair-Grower Tatcho is an __ scalp call for TATCHO:— ' 
HONEST ARTICLE. Its very name was chosen as 1. An unnatural greasiness or oiliness of the hair. : ‘ 
meaning all that is upright and honest and reliable, 2. A harsh, dry, brittle condition of hair—the eug | 
true, trusty, honourable, genuine Phat is the mean- opposite of No. 1. i 
ing of the Romany word ‘‘tatcho,” aptly chosen by 3. Stray hairs, if not quite large accumulations, « | ; 
Mr. Sims for his wonder- tufts, in the abaue 
working hair-grower. ; after use. ( 
4. ‘oat collar besprinkled with 
THE UNFORGIVEABLE unsightly dandruff —com- | ( 
SIN TO.DAY. mencing sometimes wit | ( 
Where woman is not com- merely ee ‘ 
peting for the many desirable 5 
ositions which call for youth >", 
energy and 6. A distressful itching of te | } 
and above all an alert, comely, scalp. ’ 
and capable appearance her 7: A dull, a appear: 
Home, demands that she look + The discovery of te - 
bright and young, and healthy grey hair—do you 1 


member your feelings at 
the moment ? 

These are the warnings of a 
great and wise Nature which 
cannot be disregarded by any 
one who wishes to maintain a 
bountiful head of lusty, lux 
uriant, rich, lustrous 
hair—an actual commerci 
asset these days. 


and fresh. Let her hair grow 
grey, become thin and strag- 
gling, fall out, or exhibit other 
signs of disaster, and lo ! het 
beauty fades and withers, her 
youth slips from her visibly, 
day by day, and age—the 
tragedy of appr Ds hing age— 
sits like some dreadful thing 
upon a brow that was meant to 
shine with the glory of pro- 
fuse, luxuriant, and lustrous 


SPEEDY AND PERMA- 


youth and beauty ; Lande, NENT RESULTS. 
Grasp, the great MN Fasthourne One bottle 
opportunity wld out to you atcho is the correc 
day, and make a good start bend sims all disorders 0! 
with Tatcho, the trusty, honest the the hair and scalp. The results 
Hair-Beautifier. for good. In obstinate a 


Tatcho in double strength is essential. | Where 
TATCHO I8 THE ROYAL ROAD TO A PERFECT = affection is in its early stages, Tatcho in ordinary streng 


| 


y 
AND BOUNTIFUL HAIR-HEALTH ! will effect a perfect and permanent restoration tonormally | 
Under the beneficent influence of Tatcho your hair healthy conditions. : s if under 
and scalp will begin to look and feel lustrous, healthy, All the old trouble and weaknesses vanish vibes rich. 
full of vitality—accompanied by a wonderful sense of — 2 Magic touch. The hair soon becomes am 
) ag 
well-being that has been a stranger to you for years. profuse. A glorious sense of the health Og schfalness 
A grateful absence of irritation will be noticed. The — Suttuses the scalp, and health of hair = 
profuse sprinklings of dandruff and scurf will noticeably — 4@Ppearance speedily return, i 
diminish, and even in a few days the hair will begin YOUR OWN CHEMIST hi 
to take on a fresh youth. You will /ook younger ee? will supply you with the Hair-Grower, Tatcho, ait 
younger. Because you have taken your hair in time please see that you get Tatcho, the very spark and essoct tid the 
Remember, Nature never strikes without warning. Life and Hair Health. ‘Tatcho is a bright is sold in bottles 
And the longer her warnings are neglected, the longer end Prnigs ky, free from all onnetne Mr G R. Sims, 2 
> b wearing the personal guarantee of its discov 
help herself, no matter how ably she the two latter sizes being compounded in dows 
may be helped. f anything will restore hair that has strength you 
become ** run-down” and allowed to drop and fade and Fatcho’s ally, the wonderful Tatcho i — Tatcho, 
fall out, the trusty, honest Hair-Grower, Mr. Geo. K sis write to the Chief Chemist, Tat 
Sims’ Tatcho, w7// do it Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.¢- 
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HAT 
NT k . 

_| Onoto Ink is permanent in its results ; 
wi! | —the older the writing the blacker it | 
| becomes. 

ad A clear fluid Ink that will not clog 
«« | fountain or other pens. 
wee Sold in improved easy -to-hold glass bottles, with a 
.. | spout to pour. No risk of leakage or spills. 
de Ask your Stationer or Stores for 
Onoto Writing Ink—Blue-Black. 
od wit Onoto Writing Ink—Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink—Red. 
wal Onoto Copying Ink—Blue-Black. 

; Onoto Copying Ink—Black. 
pill Sold in glass bottles, 6d. to 2s. noto 

each, according to size. 
of the Made by 
Ink | 
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Another Wonderful Discovery 
ACKINTOSH’S 
FFEE LUXE 
Delicious beyond description. vas 
‘Sold the shops in siverinshed savers. 
vii 
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write ur here at time 

° reliable pen 
emen 

i 

= 

id mounted 
stat r ost 


JEWEL PEN a. Dept 102), 
102 Fenchurch St., London,ec, 


FREE PAPER PATTERN 


Lady’s Nightdress 


CASH’S FRILLINGS 


Int 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


NOLANCING OR CUTTING 


‘BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 


TRADE MARK 
1 
A 
Sold by all 
Proprictor, E. B l 


IVER 


FOR FINE FOOTWEAR. 
Manufactured by G.H. NELSON, Northampton. 


OXYGEN ~AnNTISERM 
DENTERICES 


POWDER PASTE-LIQUID 
| 
rey 
Scientific reason 
not acid 
Fug Tooth \ 
Pow ler the \ 
/ fragrant stir mulating. | 


SAMPLE Sty 


Eugol Dentifrice Co 


( 


"OST FREE 


LO ON 


& 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


When the Zanetic 
N.S.C. Copying 
Book is 
used, 


**Letter shows 


no sign of Copying.”’ 


Q. ZANETIC, 
Zanetic Works, Welford Rd., LEICESTER. | 


MAKE 
THE 


BEST 


FARROWS 


vill 


ENGLAND 


TheBusiness Mans ~ =a 
| SYS ke 
| 
| 


MELTINGLY SMOOTH 
CHARMING FLAVOUR 
PERFECT FINISH 


CHOCOLATE 


| 
—the Vacuum Flask that always 
performs what is required of it 
Does keep hot liquids hot 24 hours; 
does keep cold liquids cold for days— 
whatever the external heat or cold may 
be. Does so because it’s a THERMOS 
The name is stamped to guide you. If no name, 
or another name no matter how similar — it is 
NOT a THERMOS, and the risk is yours. 
, THERMOS Jugs or Flasks are sold everywhere 
= Of all Jewellers, Chemists, tronmongers, and Stores. 
Whoie only: A. k. GUTMANN & LONG LANB, LonpDon, E.C, 
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WHEN 
INDIGESTION 
HAS 


YOU DOWN 
TAKE 


MOTHER 
SEIGELS 


| 


You will not have to take many 
doses before the pains at your. 
chest and between your shoulders 
which torment you after eating 
will decline and soon after leave 
you entirely. Constipation, sick- 
ness, headache and sleeplessness 
vanish under the influence of 
Mother Seigel's Syrup, and sound 
health and keen appetite reign in 
their stead. Compounded of roots 
barks and leaves, Mother Seigel's 
Syrup is the finest herbal tonic in 
the world. It can cure you. Why 
not let it do so to-day? 


The 2/6 bottle suteine Gow times as much as the 
size. 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Patace, 
Btookhoim 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


ute THE QUIVER, 

receipt of P.O o 6": will forward DIRECT FROM_OUR 

LOOMS to your address one of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 
(Regd.) 


Room, Dining Room, Redro: 


suitatle for Drawing 


in Thirty Turkey patterns and fa she Ceimeons, Greens 

and Art Colourings, to tall requirements, and LARGE FNOUGH TO ¢ VER 

Carpets 

\ thus showing the le a y we supply in all size They are made of 

= aterial ¢ to wool, al eing a 

t firect fr thus 


Middle Pronts, 
DURING 
WELVE MONTHS. 
ret 1 if not ap- 


GIVEN AWAY ! GIVEN AWAY! 
With ev est 


ery Carpet we shall ABSO- 

LUTELY GIVE AWAY 

ancl Rug to match, or we wil 

send two carpets and TWO RUGS 

ion 10/6. 

Galaxy Bargain 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overm 

Linoleums ding, 


Bedsteads 
Table Linens, Curtains &c., Post 
tionin 


Free, i yw THE QUIVER, 
when writing 

F. HODGSON & 8ONS 

Dept. Q 

Manufacturers, Im 

Merchants, 


Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


porters and 


TTT 


|\SYRUP 
= 
RUGS 
GIVEN 
: | 
Yo ‘Ons Han EAA 
x 


Open Sesame! 


Hall’s Distemper opens up a 
new era in house decoration. 

It keeps bright and cheerful,—wall papers grow dull it 
remains clean,—wall papers get dirty ; it retains its freshness, 
—wall papers fade and discolour. Hall’s Distemper also 
makes rooms appear larger and lighter, whereas wall paper 
patterns appear to diminish space. 


FALLS DISTEMPER 


disinfects wall surfaces, 
instantlydestroying all infectious germ and 
insect lite. It sets hardas cement, with arich 
velvety finish, and may be “spring-cleaned” 
by lightly sponging with warm water. 

* How to Decorate Your Home.” Write to-day for this beautifully -—"y papa. 


showing in colours how to artistically decorate every room in the 
from the Sole Manufacturers -— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, HULL. 
London Office 


1998 Borough High Street, S.E. 


Your DEcORATOR 
can quickly change f+ 
your paper-covered 
walls to the modern 
Hall’s Distemper 
decoration. Specify 
== stipple wor! or 
finest effect. 

Ask to see our 
series of beautiful 
stencil friezes. 


AYLISS, 
JONES 


AYLiss, Sim 


FENCING 


RAILING, GATES, &c. 
Cata logue fr free. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Street, LONDON 
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The fellowing impor- 
tant report appeared 
in a recent issue of 
66 
The Daily Chronicle. 
CHEESEMAKING AS A SCIENCE. 
Interesting information concerning | 
Which there are 156 
n 1 in ul Is countries, 
was given by Mr. A. Brewer, a 
nber of the Ir t Hygiene, 
it lectur on ** Cheese and 
ci WwW it Battersea | oly 
nic 
A ut 
Mr. Brewer ribed in detail 
of cl ‘ 1 the methods o NES & HIGGINS, Ltd., Pe ahem, OE. x 
5 ROBERTS Ltd Uppe er Stre et, Islington, 
testing th not the finished 
pr \ of what 
heese he cited 
Ca har in the for 
fr a rory. 
| 1 Se. Iv The 
great dietet of the last 
1 | due to its purity (PATENT) 5 
t an abun the Medical 
phosphate Profession. Worn by Royalty. f 
{in 
I file d great J POND. of E 
d | d a 
cl to rapid 
use d, 
rt r. hoped 
SUPERFLUOUS 
, PERMANENTLY REMOVED | | = 
By my Scientific Treatment, Especially 
Prepared for Each Individual Case. 
(f | SUFFERED FOR YEARS ' 
TRUE SECRET ; 
CHEESE iF You ARE TROUBLED, 
WRITE ME. 
“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 
Helen S. T. Temple, 8 Blenheim St., Oxtord St., London, W. 5 


The Editor of 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


“The Quiver 


undermentioned Charities that ave for 


will receive and acknox 
arvded to him, 


any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C, 


The Church Army 


S 


Thr 


Emigration for Men. 


Labour Homes 


id for the reclamation of Criminal 
und Social Failures of both sexe 


Relief { by Work for Respectable Unemployed. 


Families, and Lads. 


Fresh Air and Temperance Homes. 


Missions in Prisons, Workhouses 
and Slums. 


Training Homes for Evangelists and Mission Sisters. 


orking in Parishes under Clergy 


Hundreds w 


ixty-seven Mission Vans 


Numerous other Branches. 


Inquirte 


CARLILE (H Chief Secretary), Headquarter 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch. 


900 CHILDREN 


—all FATHERLESS — many of them also 
MOTHERLESS are being provided with 
a HOME, educated, trained, and taug ht to 


hecome upright at - useful men and women, 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


at Meitiand Park, Hill. 


will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary. 

1). WILL FEED & CLOTHE ONE CHILD FOR ONE DAY. 


H.M. King an 

Ks Ma 
Bankers 

Bank, Ps 


vlary: ALEXANDER 


Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Str Horace B 


Loxpon Joint 


Girls 


87 Centres of Social <r 
for Women and 


Britain 


in Great 

Will you 
‘lp Mr 

Pande Orgertty Needed, 


‘on AR 


N.E, 


New Tracts for the Times 


Ideals. and Race- Regeneration. 
Womanhood ang - Regeneration. By 
Problems of Sex. Prof. J. Arthur Thompson, 
t. Patrick Gedd 
2 
Saniace, 


over 


C 


Wa 
K 


Church of England 


Waifs and Strays Society 


EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


Nearly 7,06 10 Destitute Children have been rescued: 


4.250 now under the Society. 


care of the 


ONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 


Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF. 
ifs and Strays Society. Secretary. 
ennington Road, S.E. 


For nearly Seventy Years 


RACCED SCHOOL UNION 


AND 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
T.M. THE THE QUEEN 
THE MARQUIS ow NORTHAM! PON, K.G. 


has dealt in a merciful, uplifting, all- 
round way with London's Poorest Chil- 
dren, including the Crippled, Hungry, 
and Ill-Ciad. It greatly needs money 
for the Christlike enterprise, “as well 


for the body as the soul.” 


WILL YOU HELP? 


All contributions should — be 
Director and Secretary, 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 
32 John Street, Theobald's Road, London, W.C. 


forwarded to the 


| 


| 
} TH rely 
As it has done since 1755, so to-day the Charity r 
* the +h fathe the 
FULI IN 1A WARKDE! i 
i 
} Old and Orders for Firew bd ces F.C, 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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on 
BEAUTE, 


SEE—the NEW | 
IVORINE. BO) 

é 
\ 

=\ 

BROWN S ORIENTAL 
‘TOOTH PASTE 

= 

| | 

TEeW: @ Bro - VoD J/iancnesicl. 
Ly & Drow DWICK GRE iVian 

Q.—May, 1912 x 
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CLOSING DAY OF THE 


GRAND PRIZE 


JULY 1912. 


Don’t forget to send in your coupons by this 
date if you wish to share in the 


£200 Cash 


AND THE THOUSANDS OF OTHER PRIZES. 


The following coupons, etc., are 
eligible: Lids marked “Made in England” 
from 2d. and larger tins of Globe Paste Metal 
Polish, the screw-caps stamped 2d., 6d., I/-, etc., 
from Globe Liquid Metal Polish, the lids from 
44d. tins of Globin Shoe Polish, or the coupons 
from 6d. and |/- packets Globe Plate Powder or 
from Id. and 2d. packets of “Golden Palm” 
Baking Powder. 


PLEASE Nore. —In 
scheme coupons \ 
tins and attached t 


Liquid If you buy a tin or can bearing a coupon, 
send the coupon and not the lid or screw cap. 
Lids not bearing the words “Made m England " and 
screw-caps not stamped 2d, 6d, ets will not be 
accepted Also note that lids trom 1d. tins of Globe 
Metal Polish or Globin Shoe Polish will not be accepted 
Every competitor sending in Coupons, ete, to the vaiue 
of ewill receive a prize Send your coupons, car- 
nage paid, to Raimes & Co Ltd, Bow, London, E, 
enclose your name and address Plainly written, and 
State number in our prizeist of the prize chosen In 
addition to the usual prize you may secure one of the 


special prizes. 


Those who have not yet saved 8/- worth of cou- 


pons, et hou inu collect as they can 
be sent t time a secure a prize as 
Der partic the rated prize list, tree on 
request, or obtainable trom the dealer 


Globe is the easy Polish that gives the most 
lasting shine. Its use sates hours of labour. 
In Paste : 1d 2d 4d. and Larger tins 
In Liquid: 2d od 1 and larger 
Sprinkler top cans 


Raimes & Co, Ltd. 
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This is the Wool for YOU 


No wool brings greater satisfaction to 
the knitter, or more comfort to the 
wearer; no wool surpasses it in beauty 
or in wear. In many charming shades, 
which keep their colour in the wash. 


ATONS 


CA LLOA 
KNITTING WOOLS 


Large bunch of patterns —Frre. Illustrated 60-page 
Knitting Book, showing how to knit a large number 
of attractive and useful articles: 1d., by post 2d, 
Paton's,Alloa,Scothand ; 0 192, Aldersgate St.,London 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men,, 


i other razors, tind th CLI 


it, Irrespe 
le shave every 


who, having trie ctive of price, the 
tement 


Close, ooanfortal 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor 
with 7 ates, in case, costs 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 
blades in case, and the CLEMAK 
Stropping Machine with leather 
strpp, form a perfect Shaving Outfit 
at 86 complete. 
** Made as Well and shaves as well 
Combination 


MAK 1s tl 


side by s de 


salety raz 


a 
tl 
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a 
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ie best 


It gives a clean, 


CLEMAK 
with the 
T oftered at 

You will 
le) see It 1s the equal 
ther razor 
costs you 16]- 

Then why pay 
inea ? 
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nd 


that. 


Reliable and 
trust 


Case, 

12 Blades 
Stropping 
Machine and 
Strop, 10/6 
post free. 


as any Guinea Razor.’ 


CLEMAK Razor 


OF ALL CUTLERS 


the CL MAK 

will een a 

friend for 
life. 


CLEMAK RAZOK 
(7 BILLITER ST 
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We advertise to sell you for 
5 - a watch that will keep time 


ndske on keeping time, realising 
2 vou reputation is alt take 
| ible makers 

i p tively guaranteed lo ie 
worth - to vou, see that th 


name ‘ INGERSOLL’ is on the dial of the watch you buy. 
Crown 5/- Eclipse 6/6 Junior 8/6 Midget 86 
Ingersoll Watches are sold by over 12.000 British dealers. Catalogue FREE 
> 
TRENTON JEWELLED PRECISION LEVERS 
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ROBT. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410 EC. 
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HAVE YOU A DOG ? 


m 
Dog Pow of the “QUIK” 
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Gd. & 1-; 
F H PROSSER & CO., Ltd. Spring | 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Sold everywhere 6! 14 26 & 4%. 
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E YOUR EYES 
NORMAL? 


WITHOUT SPECTACLES, 
OPERATIONS, OR 
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The Normal Eye 
\ ft e treatme 


evest 


Don't look at the world through a window. 
See with naked eyes as Nature intended. 


1/- BOOK ON “EYES ”—FREE. 


t 
Cc. J. PERCIVAL, Neu-Vita Eye Inst., 
55-106 Exchange Bidg., Southwark, London, Ene. 
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CARRY IT HOW YOU LIKE- 
EVEN UPSIDE DOWN! 


The ‘Swan — absolutely defies trouble. 


simple and str that it never gets out of order. It is 
constructed on scientific lines—-the “ ladder” feed and gold 
top feed control pres nk supply and give the exact supply 
necessar\ o more —no less The screw-on cap prevents 
leakage or mess and enables the pen to be carried anyhow 


It pays to pay 12/6 or more for a Pen like that, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


Write for Descriptive Leaflet 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80 —_ Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
KIND IS PREFERRED. MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER re ING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
ae pore STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH 1s SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
EARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Price 6d. and 1s. Bold by ail Stationers. Chemists and Stores, 


,SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONOON,N. 
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| Abdominal Weakness, 


ALL IDEAL HOMES 


are happier with a reformed food supply, to include 


REYNOLDS’ WHEATMEAL 
BREAD [ 100 Gola Medals. | 


FOR THE BREAKFAST AND TEA TABLE EVERY DAY. 
Always Tasty. Easy to Digest and Nourishing. Reynolds’ Bread retains the Natural Wheat Flavour. 
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Here is the new 
large tin of Birp’s 
—the Custard that js 


There is only one quality.—Whether 
vou buy the 1d. pkts., 4d. or 7!d. boxes, 


or this new larg ve Sid, tin, you may 
be sure 
is the best Custard Its absolute purity 


and clean tresh a make it supreme. 


The Dish in Season: 
Gooseberries, the first of the fruits, with 
Bird’s—the really nutritious Custard. 
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YOU BUY BEDSTEADS BES! 


By Getting Them Direct wom 
Do vou know ract ALL tear de in Bir 
Wi t dir 
sup} BEDROOM SUITES, ‘SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
LOW PRICES, thle ji 


tssorti t 
Pennie despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH, TO SUIT EUYERS CONVENIENCE. 


Show Rooms 


62 MOOR ST 


Special Attention 
Orders 
to Export 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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very disappointed. 
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MONEY 


INIT FOR YOU 


Time is money. Monkey Brand is time 
saving. It cleans brightwork, woodwork, 
paintwork, quickly and easily. 


MONKEY BRAND 


saves labour and therefore saves money. 
Monkey Brand prevents Brass, Tin and 
Copper Ware from tarnishing. It saves 
metal and shines it. 
MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD— 
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WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
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Large Sampl 
For general use a 


34: stamps. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 

Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 

speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 

cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 

general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 


Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
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The Bane of the Larcombes 
Ihe Story of a Nearly Shipwrecked Married Life 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 
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Mrs. Larcombe'’s  pretentiousness amused 
her, and she was, at the moment we see 
the ladies first, playing up to it rather 


shamelessly 
As she 


brocade chair 


sat on the edge of the velvet 


balancing her teacup in her 
jewelled fingers, the observant might have 


detected a twinkle in her shrewd grey eve 


“Dear Mrs. Larcombe, what a perfectly 
charming little house. But so very small ! 
It is not the environment for you at all. 
Yet | suppose the rent is heavy. Now, if 
only you would come out a little tarther 
you would probably get a much more digni- 
fied house for very little extra expense. Do 
you remember the Manor of Rougemont ? ” 

Yes, Hester remembered it perfectly, and 
her celour rose. 


“An ideal spot, and it has been empty 
for several Mrs. Dunhill 

‘But it cost a deal ot 
money both to rent and keep up, wouldn't 
Mrs. Dunhill ?’’ inquired Hester, 
with an eagerness she could not disguise 

“Oh, no; 
cheaply now that it has been empty so long. 
It isin the hands of Mr. Dunhuill’s firm. Shall 
I tell them 

“Yes, please do, it it will not trouble you 


vears,”’ said 


would ereat 
it, deat 


1 am sure it could be had very 


to send you the particulars 7” 


too much,” murmured Mrs. Larcombe in a 
gratified voice, for she saw the prospect of 
further Mrs. 


endless possibilities in the near future, if 


meetings with and 
only George would prove amenable ; but just 
lately he stubborn in 


certain directions, and had seemed to check 


had been somewhat 
rather sternly several of his wite’s ambitions 


Mrs 


advantages ot 


Dunlull proceeded to expatiate on the 
the Manor of 
when she departed her hostess accom- 
to the door 


hKougemont 
and 
panied het 


‘So glad to have been able to come,’’ she 
murmured in the true Society voice. * Yes, 
1 should hke to see you better housed. 1 


can't think how you support a house in a 
terrace Come and see Rougemont. It 
would not cost any more to live there than 
here, and it would be more dignitied. When 
you do, drop in to Junch—one day next 
week perhap But I'll write.’ 

She tluttered away airily to her hand 
some moto into which she was caretully 
hie Iped by an ol sequious footman, and with 
a wave of her hand was gone 

and ple iscdl, Mrs. Larcombe went 
back to her guests, The subth ompliment 


offered to her by Mrs. Dunhill, for a » 


selfish purpose, had not failed of heehee 


She decided as she stepped across her ¢ 
and much-decorated drawing-room 

Mrs. Dunhill was quite nght. Her enyiz 
ment was not dignified enough . 


Charming woman Mrs. Dunhill is,” 


mured Mrs. Geoffrey Shields, one of ¥ 


LLarcombe's neighbours and worst detract 
‘Such style !”’ 

“Of course, she belongs to the count 
said Hester carelessly.‘ The standard 
ditterent. It was most kind of her to 
all this way for a cup of tea, wasn't 
But one does quite a lot for an inti 
friend. I have promised to go out to] 
one day next week to have a talk about: 
house she mentioned.” 

‘Oh, but if you leave Sunbury we s 
all be 


be very 


Besides, wouldn't 


for Mr. Larcoml 


inceonsolable 
mconvenicent 

business 
I don't 


trams, 


think so. There is a servi 
fast Mr. Dunhill 
both go up every day 

Mrs. 


foie gras sandwiches. 


and_ his | 
Have another 

try the pat 
They are quite 


of tea, Craven, and 
cious, and cook is proud of them 
Why cook should be proud of then 


a problem, secing her hands had not toucl 


them The foie gras had come trom t 
Stores, and Mrs, Larcombe had prepa 
the sandwiches herself, It was just one 
her little attectations which made sens 


people laugh at her and uncharitabl 
her. 
In such 


blame 
talk 
unprofitable 


vapid, uninteresting 

wholly chietly hinging 
Mrs. Larcombe's private ambitions- the! 
of the afternoon wore away, and six o'd 
About ten minutes past six a rat 


man, will 


camic 
tired and 
decided 


the road, and 


worricd-looking 


stoop in his tall shoulders, 


down when he saw ait 
lights ablaze in 


brougham still at the gate, he trowned 


his own house, and ¢ 


so slightly, though his was a kindly face no 


much given to frowning 
he d 

As he was about to fit his key to tne ¢ 

it was opened from within, and hus 


appeared, showing out the last ol her gue" 


Oh, good evening, George, 5" 
‘Such a pity you did not § 


pleasantly. 
We've had such 


home a little earhet 
delightiul 
* Yes, we have,’ murmured the inene¢ 
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THE BANE OF THE LARCOMBES 


trifle disconcerted at the gravity of Mr. 
tarcombe’s expression. She went home and 
told her own husband that she believed 
George Larcombe to be “ fed up,” as she ex- 
pressed it, with Hester and all her ways. 
" “Don’t you get tired of having these ever- 
lasting women to tea, Hetty ?”’ inquired 
Larcombe as he tossed his bag down on the 
pall seat and unbuttoned his overcoat. 

His wife disliked his tone, and_ particu- 
larly disliked being called Hetty, but, having 
mething very particular she wished to 


sav, did not cavil at either. 

“| enjoyed myself very much this after- 
noon, George, and if a suburban wife can’t 

allowed to have a friend to tea it’s a 
shame. She might very easily get into 
much worse mischief.” 

“Oh, I'm not grumbling, Hetty, but just 
lately the house seems to have rather 
swarmed—morning, noon, and night. Didn't 
you have a ladies’ luncheon about ten days 
ago?” 

Yes, and Mrs. Dunhill came to-day to 
say how sorry she was that she couldn't 

here that day. How perfectly charming 
she is !”” 

George did not assent ; neither, however, 
lid he demur. He had seen something of 
Dunhill’s wife when he was in his employ- 

ent, and had his own ideas concerning her. 
\t the moment he did wonder why she 
should take the trouble to look up Hester. 

So she came, did she? Motored from 
Aldbury, I suppose ? 
“Yes, and with two men-servants. Mrs. 


lields and Priscilla Craven were both very 


much impressed. I rather wish you had 


me home in time to see her. She was 

Teally very pleasant and kind. She gave 

me a most pressing invitation to go down 

to Aldbury one day next week to lunch 

nd spend the day.” 

“Um! I wish I could get the hang of 
said George shortly. ‘Any tea left 


“Ta poor beggar who hadn't time to get 
lunch to-day 


There is some in the drawing-room yet.”’ 
No, thank you! Tell Elizabeth to bring 


me the little brown pot into the morning- 
toom, then I'll be secure from the tabbies.”’ 


Mrs. Larcombe simply glared at this, 


gratuitous rudeness It was 
eldom indeed that George was so 
LOTeSSive chia 

\ She supposed that he must 


something in the City to worry 


ha 


him. But she kept amiable herself, because 
she particularly wanted to find him in 
amenable mood that evening, having several 
fresh projects to air. 

She pushed open the swing-door which 
shut off the kitchen premises, and called to 
the parlourmaid to bring fresh tea for her 
master to the morning-room, to which she 
then led the way. 

Larcombe, the picture of weariness, threw 
himself into a chair and began to untie his 
boots. 

“I’m dead tired, Hetty. I’ve had a wor- 
rying day. If I’d seen Mrs. Dunhill I'd 
have asked her whether there was an off- 
chance of my getting my old berth.”’ 

“Don't be silly, George Larcombe. You 
know there is nothing you'd hate worse 
than to go back to Dunhill’s. It would be 
simply abominable from every point of 
view.” 

“ Do you think so? I was happy enough 
there. I had a good salary and knew my 
responsibilities and my liabilities, which is 
more than I do now. Look here, Hetty, I’ve 
got something disagreeable to say.” 

“You generally have,’’ she said rather 
sullenly. 

“T had a dressmaker’s bill sent to my 
office to-day, and it seems it has been sent 
here to the house four times already-—I 
presume addressed to me. May I ask why 
you confiscated letters addressed to me ?”’ 

She coloured violently, but at the moment 
the maid entered with the tea-tray, and she 
had a little respite from answering, which 
enabled her to collect her forces. 

“T never knew a more tiresome creature 
than Vera! How dared she do that? Of 
course, I confiscated the bill and told her I 
should pay her in good time, It’s most 
ungrateful of her, and I'll go to-morrow 
and tell her so. After all the people I’ve 
introduced to her, too!” 

Larcombe fumbled in his pocket-book and 
produced the offending bill. 

“Forty-seven pounds! Just a bit stiff, 
Hetty, isn’t it? In fact, when I saw it I 
made sure there was a mistake somewhere, 
You can’t have had the things.” 

** Let me see it,”’ she said rather viciously. 

He passed it over and began to pour out 
his tea. 

* More than half of these things are tor 
Eve. The child must be properly dressed. 
Her dance frock alone cost nine pounds.” 
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“Then it was seven pounds too much, 
iny dear,”’ said Larcombe quietly. Phere 
are numerous items to which I might draw 
your attention, only it isn’t any use. Di 
send her a cheque to-night, with a note tell- 
ing her that she will give you credit in future 
at her own risk.”’ 


George Larcombe, would you so insult 
your own wife ?”’ 

“Tean’t help myself. I can’t atiord to pay 
this bill. If I did the right thing I should 
leave it to be dealt with by the official 
receiver with the rest.” 

Hester Larcombe heard these words with 
a sickening dismay. She had a vague idea 
that the official 


do with bankruptcy. But she tried to believe 


receiver had something to 


that her husband was only trying to frighten 
her. ‘If you are really as hard up as that, 
Never 
was wife so completely kept in the dark as 


George, then you've deceived me. 


I have been.”’ 


“Your own fault entirely, Hetty, even 
supposing it were true. But I have never 
ceased to warn you in the last few years 


that you have been going the pace rather 
hotly. 
had really 
would have left the flat in Finsbury Square.” 


Take this house, for instance. If we 


behaved as we ought, we neve! 


3ut you have got a deal of business here 

in Sunbury, George. have ad- 
mitted it.” 

‘It doesn’t counterbalance the other ex 


In a month I'll know where 


even you 


penses, Hetty. 
Iam; but meanwhile | beg of you to go 
slow unless you actually want a catastrophe.’ 

His tone had changed, and, much relieved, 
she shook her finger at him playfully, and 
told him he was a tiresome old humbug and 
that he was only trying to frighten her. She 
could be liked, and 


very sweet when she 


Larcombe, like many another good man, 


hands ot a scheming, 
Very shortly she had 
talked him into good humour, and even su 


was weak in the 
ambitious woman. 
ceeded in interesting him in her visit to the 
Dunhills. 

“I’m sure it would be ever so much 
cheaper living in the country, where rates 
and taxes are low, and there’s no tempta- 
Phen think of the 
chances for Eve! She's so pretty, it’s out 
Whi, she 
might even marry one of the Dunhill 

* Heaven forbid that sl hould be think- 


ing of marrymg yet,” said Larcombe rather 


tion to spend money. 


duty to do our best for her 


hastily. Besides, she doesn’t Strike op: 
as being that sort. I rather think, Het 
it will be better to leave Eve out of \ 
calculations.” 
The Larcombes had only two children, 

whom [ve was the elder. She was a pret 
and an extremely clever girl, and was ¢ 
her studies at Sunbury His 
School, though her mother actively gj. 


continuing 


approved of the social atmosphere t 


The boy, four years younger, was still g 
an expensive boarding school, preparator 
his mother had decided, for Rugby or Mar. 
borough. 

Larcombe loved peace, and, having mat 
his protest, once more relapsed into silence 
wrestling with his problems and difficulties 
in the City, and fervently hoping his wi 
would not be guilty of any further extrave 
time. Mrs. Larcombe bhai 
with her to Aldbur 
but that sedate young person merely look 
her mother, a 
inquired why she should go. 

It was an irritating habit of hers. Ther 
were very few things she did without pr- 
test or argument, except when her father 
asked her, then she simply flew to obe 
She had with her mother’ 
social aspirations, and would just as b 


gance for a 
planned to take Eve 


over her eyeglasses at 


no sympathy 
be friendly with the laundryman’s girl a 
with the reetor’s, provided she found her 
a desirable chum in other directions. | 
her seeret soul her mother was frequently! 
despair about her, and it was largely | 
Eve's account that she was so keen ont 
move into the country.‘ I don’t want to 
to Mrs. Dunhill’s, mater,” said Eve calm! 
‘She's a horrid stuck-up effigy, and § 
patronises you shamefully. I can’t thik 
how vou stand it. No Dunhill patronage 0! 
me, thanks!” 
It was an aggressive speech, aggressive! 
Kor lack of wise and tender gute 
was developing th 


spoke n 
ance at home, Eve 
modern spirit rather alarmingly, though @ 
bottom the child’s nature was sweet am 


wholesome, and capable of no end of sact 


fice for those she loved. te 
In the end Mrs. Larcombe went to «v0 


bury Park alone, and in one aftemn 


an astonishing amount. She n 
interior of Rouge 
he 


achu ved 


only inspected the whole 
mont Manor, but decided where § “pe 
place her furniture and made a iy 
she would require 


ventory of what 
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drawing-room twenty-eight feet long instead 
of sixteen. In imagination she beheld her- 
self holding receptions there, attired in 
evening dress, her pretty hair adorned by 
a modest tiara, and all the county flocking 
to be amused and entertained. 

A woman so intoxicated is dangerous. 

The result was that the George Larcombes 
took the Manor House on a three-years’ 


agreement, and in six weeks’ time had 
removed themselves to it. It mattered 
nothing to Hester that they were still 


responsible for the substantial rent of The 


Laurels. She certainly made some small 


efforts to let it, but finally left it in the 
agent’s hands with instructions to take 
what he could get for it. 

At that period George Larcombe was 


quiescent But he was so wor- 
ried and harassed by some big and rather 
jJoubtful financial enterprises on which he 
and his partner had embarked, that he had 
very little time to spare for home affairs. 
Only once was he called to intervene, when 
his wife rather tearfully asked him to speak 
to Ive. 
is 


sinfully so. 


really behaving shockingly, 
George, and her rudeness to me is beyond 
belief. 


Rougemont, 


She says she simply won't go to 


and has some utterly silly 
and preposterous scheme of lodging with 
the head-mistress and coming down for an 
occasional week-end. It is idiotic, and she 
must be spoken to firmly. It is chiefly to 
off from her school life and all its 


going 


cut het 
undesirable connections that we are 
into the country !”’ 


mild surprise very irritating at the moment 


asked George, with a sort of 


“Why, of course!’’ his wife answered in- 
dignantly. if didn't that! 
Should I labour and toil as I’m doing, be- 


you know 
sides exercising all the tact I possess, merely 
to secure a position for myself ?”’ 

‘I rather think you might, for it is a 
sure thing that nor | 
Ag said George flatly. 


neither Eve care a 


hang about 


“There is no necessity to be vulgar. 
Well, will you speak to Eve ? I must 


George, you do very little to help me.” 


Say, 


“Ll might say the same. I'll see what 
Eve's views are; but | won't have the 
child) harried or made miserable. She'll 
only be young once, and life’s a miserable 


enough business.” 
Hle took the opportunity that very even 
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ing, when he and Eve went for a little wa 
together on Sunbury Common. 

was very tall and slender, camyis 
herself with grace and dignity surprising 
one so young. She was devotedly attac} 
to her father, to whom she was a very di 
ferent Eve from the one her mother ky 
Naturally, he found it difficult to belie 
that she had a single fault. 

‘Your mother tells me you are not kee 
on our new house, Eve?” 

“T loathe the idea of going away. WI 


should we go, pater? I simply can't | 
cut off from school. Why should I 


I’m happy there. I was speaking to Ms 
Raynor about it yesterday, asking teal 
whether [ could earn my living if I want 
to, and she said it might be arranged.” 

‘“ But that isn’t necessary, my dear. I ha 
no idea you were so devoted to the life 

“Oh, but I am, and I simply loathe a 
These Dun 
hills give me the camellious hump.” 

** The what ?”’ 

“The camellious hump. You don’t kn 
Poor old daddy, how sad 


the things mater wants to do. 


your Kipling. 
his education has been neglected! An 
must understand that I won't 


The very name is enoug 


way, mater 
go to Rougemont 
to raise the hump several inches, and I refus 
to be licked into shape by Dunhill and ( 

These were rebellious sentences, | 
through them there rang the strong note 
young determination, quite ready to t 
pitted against older rule. 

It was the modern note, the insistent c 
for personal freedom which is vibrating 
through the land— whether for weal or 
who can tell ? 

In the end Eve triumphed so far that 
was permitted to be a weekly boarder 
her mother giving ! 


her beloved college, 
with a fairiy good grace, reflecting that sb 
would still have the week-ends to manip 
late for Eve’s future. Meanwhile, her hands 
were full enough, with the removal and al 
the delights of house furnishing and arrang 
Ing It is an intoxicating occupation 10 
any woman with the home-making insti 

and certainly when Hester Larcombe ! 

task the result was ¢ 


finished with het 


chanting. 

‘IT seem to see a lot of new stuff het 
Hester,” observed George Larcombe 
took a Sunday survey of all the rooms. 
do hope you haven't been running Up 
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ad lib. If you have, there'll be ructions, or 
worse.” 

“They'll be very little ones, dear,” she 
said reassuringly. ‘* You see, there were 
some things I simply couldn't do without. 
The drawing-room ?. Oh, the new chintzes 
cover a multitude of sins. LEvery old rickety 
arm-chair and even the old schoolroom 
couch is under them. Don't make too many 
inquiries, but just make up your mind to 
enjoy your pretty home ; and do be a little 
appreciative of all your wife has done for 
it and you.”’ 

Eve, having secured the desire of her 
heart and been left to her studies in peace, 
found her week-ends very delightful, and the 
lure of spring crept into her young blood, 
She began to be tiresome in another direc- 
tion presently, asking leave to bring girls 
down from college with her for the week- 
end —* poor beggars,’’ as she styled them, 
who lived above shops or in little poky 
houses, and had little opportunity of see- 
ing the country in spring. But on this head 
she found her mother unexpectedly firm. 

‘You have got your way in a big thing, 
Eve, thanks to your father’s foolish indul- 
gence of you; but I don’t propose to make 
my house into a hostel for poor beggars. 
Don't let me hear anything of the sort 
again.” 

Eve did not sulk. She was far too cheer- 
ful for that. She merely whistled, thrust 
her hands into her pockets with a “ Right 
O!” and went out to walk off her chagrin. 
She had a couple of fox-terriers at her 
heels, her hands were thrust deep into the 
long, loose pockets of her white jersey, and 
her sunny head was bare. Stalking across 
the fields, she came to a stile that had 
been closed up with barbed wire. 
tated, wondering what would be the best 
way in which to negotiate it. While she 


Was contemplating it somewhat ructully 


She hesi- 


tor the barbed wire was very plentiful and 
ola particularly aggressive brand—a young 
man in shooting clothes, with a gun over his 
shoulder, came to her rescue. She recog- 
nsed him as one of the hated Dunhills, 
having seen him in his father’s pew in the 
Parish church ; and when he spoke, though 
his voice was very pleasant and his manners 
most courteous, she donned her alootest 
manner 

“Why do people put up that loathsome 
stuff?” she asked pointedly. If L weren't 


afraid of tearing my only skirt, I'd soon 
make short work of it. But the people 
who put it up to tear inoffensive folk to 
pieces should get stuck on it themselves.” 

‘** I believe it has some uses,’’ answered the 
young man meekly. ‘“‘ My pater put it up 
to protect a small patch of young larches 
he planted just a few yards inside. They've 
been rooted up and carted away three 
times.” 

“Oh!” said Eve, rather blankly. ‘“* Who 
does that ?” 

“The folk who claim the right of way. 
They do such a lot of damage, and last year 
in the Dell there wasn’t a single primrose 
root left. It was as bare as Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard.” 

Pigs!’ said Eve ferventiy. 
do they want to do that for?” 

‘“Wanton mischief, I suppose, and to 
protest against the law of property. My 
governor's really awfully good to them, 
but they don’t mind. They'd tear up every- 
thing if they were left alone.” 

“ Pigs!’ repeated Eve. “I’m sorry I 
said that about the barbed wire. It is 
loathsome stuff, but I see that it may some- 
times be necessary.” 

She looked up at him with her straight, 
winsome glance, which completed the young 
man’s undoing. 

“ There’s a gate about a quarter of a mile 
farther along. I've got the key. Will 
you let me come and pass you through ? ” 
he said eagerly. 

‘Don’t mind,” said Eve, and began to 
tramp along the edge of the young wheat, 
her escort walking rather humbly a few 
feet behind. But presently she began to 
talk in a frank, comradely fashion, asking 
him a lot of questions about certain aspects 
of country life which had puzzled her, and 
which none of her own people could answer, 
and the quarter of a mile walk was lengthened 


What 


into a two-hour one. 

“It’s tea-time,” said Eve suddenly. 
“ Thanks awfully for listening to my jaw. 
So-long.” 

“But you haven’t told me your name 
yet,” pleaded the youth. “It’s all I ask.” 
“Oh, I'm the hope of the Larcombes 
or their despair. | live at Rougemont. 1 
know you. You belong to Dunhill and Co, 
1 thought [ would never speak to you, but 


you're quite a good sort. So-long. 
Eve did not speak of her little adventure 
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at home, and promptly put young Dunhill 
out of her thoughts. But he did not forget 
her 

Eve was so entirely happy at her school 
that she was not quick to notice that her 
father harassed and 
even at the week-ends. 

“Dad looks tired,’’ she remarked to her 
mother one Sunday after they had been 
Rougemont. Per- 
town too 


seemed out of sorts 


months at 
the 


about six 
haps he 


finds journey to 
much ? ” 

Mrs. Larcombe 
this remark. All 
prospering just them, and she was riding on 
the crest of the 
hold a garden party, for though it was Sep- 
tember the weather continued beautiful and 
summer-like The had come 
from Mrs. Dunhill, and she was graciously 
advising on all the most important points. 
The list of guests who had sent acceptances 


anxious at 


did 
her 


not feel 


underiakings were 


wave. She was about to 


suggestion 


was very satisfactory, and when the day 


dawned Hester was full of the happiest 
anticipation. 
“Now, don't forget, George, that the 


three-fifteen is the last possible train you 
catch to be in time,’’ she said to her 
husband at breakfast time. 
ing by that, so perhaps it will help you to 


can 
** Eve is com- 


remember 


“Eve! What for? Oh, your garden 
party,’ said Larcombe, with an absent 
au “It won't matter very much whether 
1 turn up or not. Your fine triends don’t 
know anything about me I'm only the 


old grinding machine in the background.” 
* George, how can you be so horrid when 
everything is so lovely 


delight in throwing cold water on me in my 


You positively 


happiest moments.” 

‘“*T should be sorry to do that, my dear,’ 
he said soberly 
thing you can extract happiness trom such 


And it is perhaps a good 


trifles.”’ 
He went her the 


unlike 


away without 
fact, he 
twice 


yiving 


usual kiss—in seemed very 


himself, and once or during the day 


her active preparations for the great event 


were disturbed by the memory ot his face 

The guests began to arrive before four 
o'clock, and at a quarter past the dog-cart 
came from the station, bringing only Eve 
She had not scen or heard anything of het 
father, she aid and looked exc ively 
bored because she had had to come down 


for the occasion. But afterwards she entered 
into the spirit of it, and when she had dise 
tinguished herself at tennis with her ac. 
quaintance of the barbed wire she was jin 
a better humour. 

Mrs. Larcombe was much chagrined, of 
course, at her husband's absence, and, in 
order to put what she termed a good face 
on it, told several of the more im- 
portant guests that had had a wire 
from him deploring the fact that urgent 


she 


she 


business detained him in the City. 
The party was quite a success. Eyery- 
body professed to have enjoyed themselves 
immensely, but when they had all departed 
and Eve was getting ready to go up to town 
by the evening train, Hester became con- 
scious of an odd feeling of disappointment 
and acute anxiety. 
can’t think 
father. It is half-past six. If he doesn't 
come by the train arriving a few minutes 
before yours, I think I'll tell James to tele- 
phone to the office from the station.” 
that dad funked it,” said 
**And I don’t blame him. 
But don’t look so put out, mater, It really 
was a ripping party, and I enjoyed it. I 
wish I hadn't to go up to-night, but the 


what has kept your 


‘I beheve 


Ive « heerfully 


exam. begins to-morrow at nine o'clock.” 
have missed this exam- 
she took her studies 
had gone Hester 
uneasy indeed. The 
The groom came back 
report that he had 
through to the 
message that 


would not 
nation for worlds, tor 
seriously. atter she 
began to be very 


evening wore on. 
the 


succeeded in 


from station to 
rcetting 
and given the 
Mr. Larcombe was detained by very Im- 
and might even not be 
Mrs. Larcombe 
in fact, changed 


Wald 
portant business, 
down at all till 
altered the dinner-hour ; 
the meal altogether, and told the cook to have 
supper ready so that it could be served at 
the moment of het return. But 
the evening closed without bringing lim. 

At ten o'clock she went to bed convinced 


next day. 


master’s 


that he would not come home so late, and 
hoping nothing serious had happened to 
worry him in business. Of late he had 
been very quiet and absorbed, and had 
had very little indeed to say about business 


affau had been a_ great deal o! 


trouble at the when the bills tor Te- 


beean to come 


Linnie 
extra turniture 


he thought all 


moval and 
in, but that was Ovel 
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But something had crept up between them 


like a stone wall, and certainly they were 
far less happy than they had been at Sun- 
bury. It was about eleven o'clock when 


she got into bed, and after tossing about for 
a while, pursued by troubled thoughts, she 


fell asleep. But it was only a light doze, 
from which she was awakened by an unusual 
sort of sound in the house, like the hasty 


shutting of doors. 


She was a very courageous woman, and 
after listening intently, and hearing nothing, 
she tried to compose herself with the idea 
But 


now so wide awake that sleep was impos- 


that she had been dreaming. she was 


sible. She rose at last, put on her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and decided that she 
would go downstairs and see whether every- 
thing was right. 

As she left her room the carriage clock on 
the mantelpiece struck one. To her surprise, 
there light in the hall; but, still 
free from nervousness, and concluding that 


Was a 


the noise she had heard would be her hus- 
band letting himself in, she proceeded to- 


wards his study, which was at the back ot 


the house and had a french window to the 
lawn. There were two keys to that win- 
dow, and it was never bolted, so that he 
could let himself in any evening he hap- 


pened to be late. She saw the light shining 


from under the study door, and when she 
touched it, found it was not shut, but only 
pulled close. She was able to push it a little 
ot the interior 
And what 
made an old woman of Hester Ler- 
rest of her life. At the table, 


in the middle 


ajar and obtain a good view 
without attracting any attention. 
she saw 
combe for the 


which was strewn with papers 


of which was an open inkstand with a pen 
not vet dry across the tray, sat Larcombe 
with his face half turned to the light, 
examining something in his hand. It was 
something which shone when the light 
fell upon it; and, with a horror too great to 
be told clutching at her heart, Hester saw 


that it revolver 


\ weaker woman would undoubtedly have 


Wald al 


screamed out, or made a sudden noise. 
Something told Hester that it she was to 
save him she must be as noiseless as the 
PTave. She lid open the door crept “acTOSS 
the floor, noticing all the time the strange 
working of her husband's face; and the next 
moment her hands had closed over his and 
she was Jookit into lis face, 


“George!”’ she said—and her voice, thous! 


very low and broken, was as clear as a bell 

“Thank God, I’m in time!” 

He looked at her stupidly, and sought to 
keep hold of the revolver, but her fingers 
had never been stronger or more determined, 

“1 tell you it’s all up, Hetty. If you'd 
only been five minutes longer it would have 
been all over. I've written everything down, 
Read it, and youll see it is the only way 
out,” 

I don't mind about that,” she said, still 

clearly, and possessed herself finally of the 
the 

swept the papers into a drawer, turned the 


weapon. Then with other hand she 


key in its lock, and took hold of his arm. 
“Come, darling, and get something to 
eat. There's a bit of cold supper in the 


dining-room yet, and I'll give you something 
to drink. Come!” 
He shuddered a 


seemed to snap in him. 


little, and something 
His will was broken, 
and her strong, brave calm was something 
he could rest on. 

*T believe a bite would do me good; 
but I assure you, Hetty, you did yourself a 
bad turn just now. I tell you I’m worth 
more to you dead than living, and the smash 
has come.” 

** Never mind the What I’m con- 
cerned with at the present moment 1s get 
Come along 


smash. 


ting you fed and put to bed. 

She took him by the arm, led him from 
the room across the hall to the dining-room, 
and set him down before the food. She even 
fed him herself and held the glass to his 
lips. She was rewarded by seeing the slow 
colour steal back to his ghastly face. Then 
she filled his pipe, lit it, and held it to his 
lips. In all she did there was a tenderness 
and strength which amazed herself no less 
than him. 

‘You're brick 
length, in more natural tones. 
but it’s all been a 
I've 


old girl,” he said at 
sorry 


it’s happened like this 
mistake. We couldn't afford it, dear. 
got into the most beastly hole, and it'll be 
disgrace for us all.”’ 

Not it! And never mind if itis: we® 
face it together. Just two more draws ane 
up you to bed 


It's sleep you need, 
darling, and I'll see you get ita I sit by 


come 
your bed all night 


He was like a child in her hands, and he 


did not see that she dropped something 1 
the ela of water him at the last. 


she gave 
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He was surprised beyond measure to find “It's all right. I dare say we'll muddle 
that he was inclined to sleep the moment through somehow, as we've always done. 
he laid his head on the pillow. “It’s kind Things get on my nerves. I’m the sort of 


of you, old girl, and I’ve been oft sleep for man who worries when he can’t pay. But I 
a good many nights.” say, Hetty, you won't tell Eve ?” 
Almost before the last word was out of *“God forbid !”’ said Hester, through her 
his mouth, his eyes had closed, and the soft, gathering tears. 
regular breathing assured her all was well. Eve asked no questions, but it is more 
‘Then Hester Larcombe leaned back in the — than probable that she understood more 
rocking-chair and covered her face with her than they imagined. She professed the 


hands and faced the truth. It was her turn utmost delight when she heard that Rouge- 
to be off sleep, and the grey dawn found her mont was to be let furnished, and that they 
awake with her misery and her remorse. were going back to the dear old wainscoted 
None but God ever knew of the ghastly vigil, | Finsbury flat. She did more than that. She 
and when the morning broke there was no put her young shoulder to the wheel, and 
trace of it. But a new soul had been born. carned cnough at her college to keep her- 
Larcombe awoke to find her sweet and © self. She was none the worse for it, and the 
smiling by his bed, with a dainty breakfast- change in her circumstances was the means 
tray ready, and not a trace of the horror of proving whether young Dunhill’s love 
of the night on her face. For a moment he would stand the wear and tear of life. 
seemed at a loss, but when he would have It did, and one at least of Hester Lar- 
spoken she laid her finger on his lips. combe’s ambitions was abundantly realised. 
“Not a word, darling, until you’ve had She took it thankfully and in a chastened 
breakfast, and even then we don’t want to — spirit. She had had her lesson. And there 
talk much. I just want to say that I'll are few happier couples in London at this 
never, never forgive myself, and that I’m moment than George Larcombe and Hester 


going to try to make up.” his wile. 
3| 
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Married Life in Art 


By FRANK ELIAS 


T is the duty of the lesser arts, such as 

painting, to serve the great art which 
is the art of life. Even when the painter 
puts before us a picture of what, to the un- 
seeing eye, is inanimate, he is in reality, 
though in proportion to the subjectivity of 
his work, assisting us to see life steadily and 
to see it whole. 

But if he is to be widely interpretative 
of life, he must touch life at all points. 
And so, having presented much else, he 
shows us the crown of lite—that is, love. 
Phase after phase challenges his powers ; 
but he is eminently romantic, the love of 
adventure is in his blood, and so his pictures 
are, for the most part, idyllic or symbolic. 

Nevertheless, he has sometimes come closer 
to life and has allowed his brush to be in- 
formed with the highest of all romance—the 
romance otf marriage. 

Some aspects of married life are suggested 
in the pictures which accompany what is 
here written. But we may recall, in passing, 
some of the paintings of marriage scenes. 

The old Catholic painters loved to draw 
their Madonnas, but sometimes they turned 
aside for a subject to the marriage in Cana 
or the mystic Catherine. 
The most celebrated representation of the 
that by Paul Veronese in the 
We are told that it is a vast canvas 
and that it contains portraits of 120 persons, 
lite. 
Veronese worked in a good many faces of 


marriage of St. 


lormer 1s 
Louvre. 

some of them of a size larger than 
the celebrities of his day, as was the mannet 
ot his contemporary craftsmen. Queen 
Mary of England (“ Bloody Mary *), Queen 
Eleanor of France, Francis 1., the Sultan 
Soliman, the famous Vittoria Colonna, 
Charles V., Tintoretto, 7 itian, and the artist 
himself picture, 
The 
with 


each appears the 


Christ is seen seated in the midst. 
said to fill the beholder 


astonishment, so wonderful is 


picture is 
feelings of 
ts scale and so great the genius which has 
thrust it forth. Not that it can be said to 
represent the fact of that Galilean marriage 
least. Asacritic has pointed out, Veronese’s 

And so it ts 
aced with the 


Nicture ic 
piture is of a court banquet. 


hot upon the quiet table, 


gi 
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humility of the Saviour, that we look, but 
on a glimpse of royal Venice of the sixteenth 
century. C’est magnifique, mais—— 


Sacred Art 

In sacred art there are not, perhaps, many 
representations of married life entered upon, 
but we have one in our frontispiece depicting 
the scene beside the house of the carpenter. 
Here we see the Divine Child, into the 
mystery of whose awakening eyes the mother 
looks wistfully, yearningly, yet perhaps not 


wholly comprehendingly. Joseph stands 
by, a typical Hebrew figure, resting his 


hand upon his axe as he speculates upon 
the wonderful Infant who gives light to his 
household. The youthful Christ looks up- 
wards, attentive to his mother, and being 
the very pattern of the child in the home. 
Here is the perfect home-lite. Here stands 
the Child, already forming a great tradition 
—a tradition that abides wherever homes 
are blessed, wherever that Child is acknow- 
ledged. 

Albert Diirer’s 
Mary and Joseph,” 
may be mentioned before leaving the great 
works of religious art and turning to the 
secular. We may by pictures of 
marriage scenes, though we may mention 
where we 


famous “ Marriage of 
in its decorative arch, 


pass 


Greuze's Bride of the Village,” 
see the village home, and the bashtul bride 
clasping her mother’s hand, while the old 
In the bride- 
groom's grasp is held the dowry. We may 
pass over, too, the ‘‘ command” marriage 
pictures—though there are many of these, 
notably one of Queen Victoria’s marriage 
; and come to the 


man exhorts the young one. 


by Sir George Hayter 
particular marriage pictures which are more 
properly our theme. 

Marriage already entered upon, if it does 
not prompt many brushes, has prompted a 
The pictures here seen are of various 
achievement. Yet each serves well enough 
to suggest certain qualities which should, 


few. 


surely, be inherent in marriage if it is to 
attain to the standard set by the art of life. 
Influence, devotion, rest for the spirit, un- 
changingness, sacrifice, aye, and romance— 
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mmunicated to her; 
with this poor, marred 
thing of stinking flesh 
she will go in and out. 
The sight of him = will 
ver be before her, his 
hoarse, croaking voice 
lring in her ear. As 
disease grows he will 
me easily angered 
even to reviling her. 
“ie Is not ignorant ot 
at is before he In 
England of her day 
ere were many such 
sights as that which she 
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formed in the wall through which he might 
seen in) Christchurch 


Was 


may be 
ir Bournemouth. He 


One 


peer, 
Abbey, nei not 
thus put out of the world casually, but by a 
form ot 


portion of 


recognised service 

that 
From 
henceforth, indeed, he was a dead man. He 


was compelled to avoid his kind and to carry 


priest using a 
which was in reality a 


provided for the burial of the dead. 


a clapper to announce his detested coming. 
From the ulcers that slowly ate up his body 
ran a stream of filth. One by one his limbs 
rotted and often fell away at the joint. 
‘he sight of it filled the beholder with pity, 
but struck him, too, with loathing. 

little of what 
some the 
the the 
gent wife offering her caresses until death. 


When we have realised a 


the leper was, we have sense ot 


splendour of the love in eyes of 


She shall wash those sores until they are 


her 
are stretched to 


secs, and yet 


eve him. He repels 
But when a man is 
he is at the tender 

I of those who love 

mno less than at the 

Osal of those who 

t If conquer 

¢ yet he has strength 
ove, she will come 
m presently. Here 

survives the 
den test 

For ter love hath . . 

The one picture which 
storical recalls it 
lives in the 

ha ot childhood, His- 
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torians that would often 
unjustly, 
otten 
lite It 


besieged 


be anecdotal 
by their 
the 


are 
condemned vet 


for 


eritics, 
anecdote we 
some history through 

1347 that Edward III. 
But the people were stubborn. For week 
after week and month after month they held 


with carry 
was in 


Calais. 


out, eating what they could and starving 
often. At the the 
garrison gave way, opened the gates, and 
awaited the the Tnglish. The 
prospect of food put laughter into their eyes ; 
but that pleasantry died out when the terms 


end of a year heroic 


mercy ot 


were known. Six burgesses were to go bare- 
foot, in their shirts, and with a halter about 
their necks, to the exasperated conqueror, 
who said: “On them I will do my will.” 
The people wept, and for a while none stepped 
forward. Then came the richest man in the 
town, Eustache de S$. Pierre, and offered 
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“Doris let her sewing fall into her lap, and something seemed to puzzle her.” 


The Supplanter 


By ALICE J. WHITMORE 


her lap, hair was brushed 1 t bacl t 
‘ ton puzzle ol fash looked dl huneril 
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‘*Kate stood 


the scene 


+ 
Mrs. Royston, radiant with her social success, appeared on one pone odie 
750, only that Wate was 
stout for her age; 
were other things 
the little eves opened wider finable things things, moreover, that! 
f sleep was the tarthest thing hd not admire And then Kate cat 
from their thought nothing so much as to achieve distu 
vis little traud'! eX in her prot It she adored bal 
ne loath to resume her stride why ? 
tonous croonin But Doris was not required to fram 
very hot, and Doris had answer, Mrs. Browell, her near neigh 
lit he wa leep too. ind her pet aversion stood at the doot 
Come right in, Mrs Browell,” Dot 
said, her hospitable instinets upper 
On the all Mrs. Browell accommodated her ! 
nt droning of imsect Doris parched) form = on the edge of the! 
r head lrooped over het chair, and addressed herself to Ixate 
‘ 1 not see the tall, dark was the object ot her visit. 
tt moment Your trip East) has smartened 
© figure on the One he began, eveing Wate up 
ner own First time vou've seen the 


irresolute, wondering 
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had been; then, in sudden recoori. 
tion, he raised his hat and pass 
wifthy down the street 

Doris’s head drooped lower ani 


what she ought to do, 


head 


when 


warning 


lower, her arm slipped and_ knock 


over her workbasket, and she 

wide awake in an instant, her « 
on the veranda. How hot Kate) 
gctting ! Her cheeks were scarlet 
She must insist on relieving her 
that heavy baby. But at t 
moment Wate appeared, shaking | 


as she pushed 


the screen door, and 
tiously placed her pre 
burden in his little cot 

“Why, Kate, I ne 
knew liked bab 
Doris began. 

“No 

Jack 


ours 


you 


queried Kati 
you? OF ¢ 

different ; 
And then he's s 


a darling ; evervone thi 


Is 


SO. 


I adore babies.” Kat 


spoke with fervour 


funny!’ 


How 
Kate dryly. 
‘Oh, 


very,” 


IT mean 


course, you know— 


well ! 
ot 
Doris tloundered, andt 
How 


she poss ibly ¢ xplain 


stopped short 
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“Yes,” said Kate. “ Isn't he a cute little 


chap?” 

“Do you like 
Browell. “Why, vou don't say! But IT 
saw vou on the veranda ; you can handle 
' I guess Mr. Royston thought 


babies echoed Mrs. 


them all right 
so too.” She watched for the effect of her 
words, but Kate’s face was inscrutable. 
‘You should have had him,” she went on. 
What's he 
she inquired of Doris. 


“Vavbe it's not too late now. 
doing in town ? ” 

He's living here now; he brought his 
wife and baby about a month ago.” 

Kate rose swiftly to swing the cot, though 
the baby had not stirred. 

‘You don’t sav! Then he’s married ? 
Mrs. Browell continued.  ** Well, they say 
this new doctor's a widowet 

‘Kate doesn't intend to marry. She's 
quite superior to those sort of things; the 
men never get a ‘look in’ even.’ Doris 
vas not at all sure that she believed this 
herself now, but she could not stand by and 
see her friend insulted. 

“Well, ‘tis high time she put her best 
foot forward. TI had tour children by the 
time T was thirty,”’ and with this Parthian 
shot Mrs. Browell took her departure. 
Doris asked, 


when the visitor was out otf hearing. 


Isn't she a holy terror 


“Yes,” said Kate rather absently. Then, 
iter a slight pause, ‘* You never told me 
that Mi 

Didn't I?" Doris inquired with pleasant 


Royston was married, Doris.”’ 
unconcern ‘IT meant to. Yes, they were 
marred a year ago last spring; the baby 
sabout the same age as Jack.” 

Kate sat quite still for some time without 
speaking, and Doris began to be vaguely 
conscious Of something wrong 

“T want to ask you a question, Doris,” 
Kate spoke at last, so slowly and so seriously 
that Doris looked up an alarm 

Is it something so very awful, Kate 
You should have prepared me, and not taken 
by storm like this.”’ 


lightly 


Doris tried to speak 
Don't laugh, Doris. It's very serious 
“Did you 
lean it, what you said to Mrs. Browell 
ddout me Is it true that T have stood 
own light 2” 


tO Kate's voice shook 


Ms was dumbtounded, but Kate was 


agitated to notice it, and she was too 
re and direet to retlect upon the extra 


in 


Nature of her questioning 
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“Have she went on, been such a 
fool as you infer, Doris? T want you to 
tell me; T want only to be quite sure that 
it is not my own fault that T—that the 
best things of life—the things IT covet most 

will never come my way ?’ 

Doris felt paralysed. In that moment 
she realised how little she had really under- 
stood her friend. She was sympathetic, but 
the situation was beyond her. Perhaps 
things might have been different—but only, 
so she thought, it Kate herself had been 
different. She could not imagine any man 
attracted to her as she was. 
the feminine devices that allure the average 


She scorned 


man, and she was independent to the point 
of discourtesy. 

But it was impossible for Doris to say 
all this ; she parried the question. 

‘You don’t mean it in reference to any- 
one in particular ? ’’ she asked, wondering it 
there could conceivably be anyone in par- 
ticular unknown to her 

* Yes,” said Kate after some hesitation. 
*T mean Mr. Royston.” 

“Mr. Royston!" Doris was completely 
“Why, Kate, T thought you 
positively disliked him.” 

“No.” Kate traced a pattern on the 
tablecloth. I—liked—him—and he was 
very kind to me.” 

Oh, the absurdity of it all!) It was too 


staggered. 


ridiculous! Doris felt her patience giving 
Way. 

* But, Kate, don’t you remember how you 
treated him at those Browning evenings we 
had here the first vear we were married ?”’ 

Ye—es,”’ 

“You were rude even 

“Then you think 

Hlow could Doris tell her that it would 
not have made the slightest ditterence 
Htow could she suggest that the woman 
Mr. Royston had married was. sufficient 
proof that he could never by any chance 


murmured Wate. 


somectimes. 


have cared for Kate 2?) Doris wriggled in her 
distress. “TT think you are just too good 
for almost any man. Anyway, there are 
others. T shouldn't worry about the past.” 
Kate shook her head. She was not that 
sort: she knew that for her there would 
never be “ others.” 

‘You'll call on Mrs. Royston 


asked, atter an awkward pause 


Doris 


course ! said) Kate, whose imberit 


ance from her Puritan torbears included 
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their plucky spirit as well as their stern 
duty. ‘* Wednesday is her day, 


as she kissed Doris good-bye. 


sense oft 
you 


‘Then I'll don my war paint and go.”’ 


Mrs. Royston was a decided shock to 
Kate. Her dress and her gush were both 


overdone, but she was certainly pretty, 
and looked very young. 

Kate was surprised to find her dressed 
ready to go out. 


“Tt's too bad, and on my day, too! 


” 


Mrs. Royston apologised. ‘ But this At 
Home was arranged especially on my 


account ; received on 


they didn’t know I 


the first Wedn« sday. So, of course, I mus¢ 
go. You guife understand, don’t you? It’s 
such a nuisance; baby is so frettul. I 


suppose I ought not to leave her, but one 
must have a little change sometimes ; one 
oneself, you think so? 


called to the maid, who was 


owes it to don't 
Mary she 
on her way upstairs with the wailing infant, 
‘bring her here. I’ve had her out in Mrs. 
Jarman’s motor all the morning. IT held 
her up to see all the sights in town ; you 
would think she'd sleep after that. Oh, 

But perhaps you 
Harmer ? 
them,’’ said 
this 
prematurely 


dear! they are a care. 
don’t like Miss 
ves : I love 


and she longed to 


babies, 
Kate, 


mother poor wee 


mite, with the peaked and 


old-fashioned face 


‘Do vou She's a nice htile thing, of 
course.”’ Mrs. Royston spoke in a detached 
sort of way and regarded her child as 
she might recent purchase trom. the 
store. 

But [ didn't want to be tied up with 


that sort of thing yet. It’s too bad, isn't 
it You know Tom, TI think ?’’ she rattled 
on He’s in all day, till 
late It’s no fun at all being married to a 


town ever so 


journalist IT have to look out for myself, 
vou Se Ah! must you go? I'm so sorry 


this is on. You must come in some evening 


and give us some music 
Kate lett the house with an aching heart. 
Only 


courtesy had prevented her offering 


hei cryvice in the mother’s absence: and 
all that afternoon, above the cal and 
arpeggios, a pitiful wail sounded in her ears 
hke a mourntul refrain 

When the k on was Oovel he took the 
same road home, a taint hope lurking at 


the back of her mind that she might yet 
be of use. : 
She walked slowly past the house, straip- 
ing every nerve to listen; and just as sh 
reached the end of the fence, a feeble wail 
came from the back regions. Kate was ir 
an agony ot uncertainty. Dare she venture? 
What excuse could she offer for such an in- 
trusion if she did ?) She walked on, haunteq 
by the child’s ery. Then, gathering up her 
both hands, she threw dis 
cretion to the winds, and retraced her steps 
No one knock, and she 
boldly through into the kitchen 
where the maid sat rocking the baby 
I dunno what ails the kid,” 


courage with 


answered her 
walked 


she replied 


to Kate's 
‘’Taint my work neither. 
to do it.” A few more questions elicited 
the fact that the baby had not slept sin 
early dawn ; in fact, hardly ever did slee 


sullenly, response inquir 


I wasn't hired 


‘didn’t eat with no relish,”’ and was alto- 
gether a “ poor thing.”’ 

Kate wondering what 
she ought to do, when Mrs, Roystea, radiant 


stood irresolute, 


with her social success, appeared on 1! 


scene. She paused on the threshold 
‘“ Ah, you—Miss Harmer ? ” she inquired 
and Kate began an explanation of he 


presence ec. 
“Oh, no; not at all. It’s just lovel 


Has she been crying all the tim 


you. 
Mary I'll take her, but I must change m) 
gown first 


*T’'m atraid the baby’s sick.”’ Kate gt 


ereatly daring. 


‘Sick! Nonsense!” the mother spok 
sharply ‘It's just her temper. I don! 
know where she gets it from.” She paus 
and looked at the baby “Do you think 
she’s sick—really Well, Tom fairly dotes 


the child. Perhaps it would be just as we 
And she sent the maid for the doctor at ti 
corner of the block 

“Nerves! In a baby three months 0 
How pertectly ridiculous !” Mrs. Royston 
sneered at the wise old do tor’s verdict 

A few skilfully put questions and a 
knowledge of Mrs. Royston’s mode of ™ 


had made the diagnosis an easy on 


I'm saying what's true, madam 
the child needs is to he kept absolu' 
quiet, and if she doesn't soon get TOs 


erious will happen. 
something 


omething 
Cant 
‘Not much, a child that age. 


you give het 


What ! 


On 
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send you may or may not be effective, but 
you must get her to sleep.” 

“«T'm worn out as it is,”” Mrs. Royston 
snapped querulously, “and Tom won't be 


” 


home for hours yet.” 

“Let me try,” said Kate, and there was 
no need to press the point. She took the 
child gently from its mother’s arms and 
wrapped it snugly in a woollen shawl, But 
she had no idea of the task to which she 
had set herself. 

The tiny nerves, overstrained and quiver- 
ing, refused to be quieted; the doctor's 
powder took little or no effect, and Kate's 
energy and patience were taxed to their 
utmost limit. Hour after hour she paced 
the house. The mother made but a feeble 
show of remonstrance, 
and finally, declaring 
herself quite worn out, 
herself on the 
soon 


threw 
couch, and was 
fast asleep. 
In the kitchen the 
maid snoring in 
her chair, and Kate 
kept a lonely vigil. 
Only a candle illu- 
minated the darkness ; 
a stronger light might 
excite the baby. 


was 


So through the weary 
hours, faint with hunger, 
and stiff and 
the strained 


sore from 

position, 
Kate tram ped and 
crooned, or sat rocking 
in the chair, till her 
etlorts were rewarded, 
and at last the baby 
slept. 

Thoroughl e@x- 
hausted, but with a 
happy light in her eyes, 
Kate lezned back in 
her chair, and breathed 
4m inward thanks- 
slving; the baby was 
sleeping pear efully, 

Shortly after mid- 
night —the baby had 
not been sleeping long 

the gate clic ked, and 
Kate's heart stood still, 

lrhere 


was a step 


o the veranda, and a 


73! 


“Presently his wife came in. 


tall figure stood in the doorway. Royston 
peered anxiously through the gloom. He 
came nearer and his alarm increased when 
he saw who it was nursing his child. 

He was about to speak, and Kate was in 
an agony of terror. Neither of her arms 
were free, but she scowled and shook her 
head furiously, and Royston, unable to 
discern the sleeping figure at the other end 
of the long room, strode off into the kitchen, 
expecting to find his wife there. 

He shook the girl roughly. ‘‘ Where is 
she—your mistress ?’’ he demanded when 
Mary was finally awakened. 

“She’s asleep; she was wore out.” 

Royston’s face hardened. ‘‘ Worn out!” 
How often had he had that dinned into his 


.. ‘Isn't it just lovely of her, 


792. 


Tom ?’” 
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ears lately. His wite had been “ worn out” With blurred vision, he read the familiar 
and rebellious at the mere suggestion of words : ; 
motherhood But the other woman— “When I was a little baby, i 


i remember, long ago, 


how did she come te be there ? 
Daddy would sit all evenin’ 


Gradually he pieced the girl's story And play de ole banjo. 
together, and at last he understood the Mammy den would call me darlin’, 
one Set me up upon her knee 
situation. Oh, the irony of it all! Phat And foldin’ me to her bosom | 


another woman must step into the breach, Would sing dis song to me: 
*Doi cl na hone 

and that other woman Doan ye cry, ma honey, 
Doan ye cry, ma dear. 


He crept back to the dining-room, where 


the “other woman’”’ sat still in the same Three years ago Wate Harmer had played 
uncomfortable position, while his wite slept it for him; it had just suited his voice, and 
on as peacetully as her baby. he had Jearned to sing it as he never sang 
Royston realised his own  heipless- a song before. Always with a picture ir 
ness. He could only let things take their his mind—Ahe picture that he had seen as 
course. he entered his house to-night. He had his 
So he went softly up to his little study. own copy, but somehow this page had got 
He had some writing that must be done among his music. 
before morning. He switched on the light, She had never seemed to miss it, and it 


and sat down to his desk, but he could was all he had to remind him of those brief 
not fix his thoughts: ever and anon they hours when the spell of music had dra 
wandered down into the dining-room. Still, them near to each other hen he had 
he must try. sought to forget her who cared not a whit 
Suddenly he remembered he had a_ for him, had thrown himself eagerl 


quotation to look up. He opened a drawer his’ profession, and quickly distinguished 


and looked through the papers, but the one himself 

he wanted wasn't there. It might be in And one day, sitting out between the - 

the next drawer. Royston did not think dances amid the tragrance of the roses, t 
it likely, but he was not a methodical moonlight shimmering on the little lake at t 
man their feet, and the sensuous strains of th € 
This drawer contained he knew not waltz borne to them on the summer breez a 
what, and it was locked. No, the paper he had found himself entrapped by the t! 
was not there either, apparently ; but witchery of lovely eyes uplifted to his | C 
now he discovered why the drawer was fascination of that moment had been his cl 
locked undoing tl 
Right at the bottom, crumpled into folds Royston sat like a man_ stunned t! 
and worn at the edges as if it had been mechanically watching the sunrise dispel a 
carried in the pocket, was a paper. It was the grey dawn. W 
the first page of a song, but the name on Presently his wife came in; she was 10s ci 
it was not his. The underlining and ex- and dimpled with sleep, like a freshly h 
pression marks tenderly here, ‘* caress- awakened child, and her eyes sparkled la 

ingly ’’ there, were in a bold feminine hand “Isn't it just lovely of her, Tom?” she 

the hand of the woman who had probably — asked gaily. * Baby's slept neatly live 

saved his baby’s life, hours,” 
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CPITFALLS of? 
MARRIED LIFE 


BY HAROLD BECB/E 


Author of The Cage,”’ ‘‘ Broken Earthenware," etc. 


THE supreme danger begins child- 

hood. An idea has taken root in 
the modern mind that manual work is 
either dull or degrading. Articles may 
appear in the newspapers telling people 
that a Queen is teaching her daughters to 
cook and to sew; but the solid middle 
class of commercial England smiles at 
this amiable fad of Royalty, and rings 
the bell for Jane to draw the curtains 
and put more coal on the fire. House- 
work is tedious and vulgar. No one who 
can afford servants ever dreams to soil 
her hands and irritate her temper at 
labour so Obviously humiliating. 


Tiresome Skittishness 
Thus it comes about that little girls 
grow into maidenhoed with none of the 
(ualities of a housewife and with only a 
smattering of those arts whieh enable 
“icious women to beguile the least worthy 
ol the other sex. ‘They can sing, they 


can dance, they can skate, they can 
‘hy 

Ta r. They can ogle and pose ; some 
ot the more venturesome can express 


heretical opinions with audacity and smoke 
‘Cigarette without a grimace. But they 
wwe placing themselves in competition with 
omen who can do all these things with 


Wo 
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such a flourish of iniquity, with such a 
headlong enthusiasm for * go,” that the 
trivial efforts of our decent young ladies 
appear to budding and self-conscious man- 
hood merely as the tiresome skittishness 
of provincial impropriety. 


The Rarity of Reticence 

When only here and there marriage- 
able girls gave themselves up to this form 
of attraction, there was no doubt a cer- 
tain amount of dazzlement for mankind. 
But now, when a mass of respectable 
people devotes itself to this frivolous 
method of social life, the fascination has 
lost its power. The rare attraction now, 
the delightful and bewildering captiva- 
tion, is a pure and modest and reticent 
girl, who unites with the pleasant restraints 
of Victorian girlhood something of the 
quiet strength and_ spiritual self-posses- 
sion of a more enlightened period. Girls 
who can play Bridge, who can sing vulgar 
songs from comic operas, and who can 
violate all the laws of politeness and good 
breeding, are as common as red shades 
on restaurant candles; but girls whose 
eyes are modest, whose voices are gentle, 
and whose lives are useful—how rare they 
are, how delicious when we find them! 
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How c¢an marriage—that long and 
intimate partnership of souls —be 
anything but a calamitous progress in 
disillusion when the man is equipped with 
a mind that can be dazzled by the mere 
daring of a coquette, and the girl has 
learned nothing more from life than the 
lessons of the hairdresser and the tricks 
of the milliner? How can one expect 
happiness to result ? How can one look 
for solid ground before those foolish little 
feet 2? Is not the whole way before them, 
the whole long way to middle age and 
onwards to the grave, digged with pitfalls ? 


The Discovery of a Vocation 

The great discovery which awaits the 
intelligence of woman is the fact that no 
employment, no occupation, no distrac- 
tion is so pleasant and satisfying to the 
total needs of her being as the work of 
the home. 

When she perceives that to bake a loaf 
beautifully is better than to sing a silly 
ballad indifferently ; that to 
cupboard full of snowy linen is happier 
than to own a few pairs of cheap open 
work stockings ; that to have her china 
and her glass, her tables and her chairs 
shining with cheerfulness is pleasanter 
than to have a skirt pinched round her 
ankles or a hat pressed down to her chin ; 
that to sit by an open window and in 
spring sunshine make little soft garments 
and trim with pink or blue the new-bought 
cradle is something in comparison with 
which a no-trump hand under the gas 
brackets at night and in an atmosphere of 
whisky and tobacco-smoke is mean and 
beggarly—when she perceives this, she 
will have begun to live the real life, the 
real life in which pitfalls are seen and 
ean be avoided, in which no trouble and 
no disaster can altogether overwhelm the 
soul conscious of a destiny. 

Wisdom begins with the appreciation of 
home work. And until social existence is 
revolutionised in this manner—until, I 
inean, the present idea that domestic 
labour is vulgar and troublesome becomes 
uprooted from the human mind, marriage 
must be full of pitfalls and wretchedness ; 


pt yssecess a 


bitter griefs and awful disillusion must 
follow in the wedding train 

For girls do not seem to realise that 
the man who hangs upon their every 


»+ 


word, who holds their hands in a trem! 
ling captivity, and who sends the 
gloves and flowers, pictures and be | 
concert-tickets and love letters, takes 
for granted that they are eflicient house i 
keepers. 

Man is under the delusion, has alya 
been under the delusion, that the efficient 
management of a house is something j 
herent in feminine nature. He go 
about the world believing that every gi 
however vain and gigglesome, however 
literary and new womanish, is a bom 
housekeeper—can order a perfect dinner 
control a staff of servants, and keep a 
house sweet and comfortable from year’ 
end to year’s end. He does not know 
the present generation is just beginning 
to wake up to the fact—that housekee; 
ing is one of the precious arts, and that 
happiness in married life turns first and 
foremost upon the woman's ability in 
this direction. He thinks that any fool 
can run a house 

But the woman argues, “ It is all very 
well to philosophise about housekeeping 
a man does not want a cook for his wi 
he wants a companion. What become 
of the poor wife, immersed in housekeep- 


r 


ing, when the husband meets another 
woman who is_ bright, vivacious, and 
amusing, who doesn’t know, perhaps 


colander from a nutmeg-grater, but wh 
ean chatter divinely and afford to thins 
of nothing but her appearance ¢ 


The Folly of Wrong Standards 
To this objection I reply that if th 
home is really and truly a delight, 1 t 
home life is really and truly a beautilu 


and, moreover, that there will be ™ 
risk at all if the wife has chosen well and 
The bother is that in the pre 


seriously. 
sent condition of the feminine mind | 
are turned into they t 
that to please a pretty girl thes must 
have the graces of the shop-walker, te 
swagger of a chaufieur, and the reckles 
daring of a boy scout. A girl who accep’ 
such a creature for her husband deserve 


coxcombs ; 


the inevitable sequel 

But a new attitude on the part 
women towards home life would creat 
a new order of men, and girls would choo 
for their husbands those whose Vitis 
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PITFALLS OF MARRIED LIFE 


are strong and noble, manful and honour- 
able. With such a husband, a wife in the 
kitchen would hear unmoved the laughter 
of a siren in the drawing-room. 

The whole question turns on soul- 
direction. Character is mainly deter- 
mined by the soul’s attitude towards life. 
What, after all, is this strange, eventful 
history which we call human existence ? 
On my left hand are evil and sin ; on my 
right are righteousness and beauty. Some 
choose these, and some choose those. I 
can give my mind to this or to that, but, 
with peace and without distraction, not 
to both. 

Which shall I choose, and why ? 
Is there meaning, is there purpose, in 
this struggle of the soul torn between two 
worlds? Is it all an accident, a game of 
blind man’s buff, an unanswerable riddle, 
i winding, tortuous maze which leads 
nowhither? Or is this mighty and 
tremendous globe. with all its load 
of mountain and all its stretch of deep 
unfathomable ocean, which spins like a 
little ball in the blue ether, a part of an 
everlasting universe, the creation of an 
indestructible Intelligence ? 

I cannot see how any man or woman 
can live a logical life until they have 
determined these questions. Experience 
teaches us that a mind divided between 
good and evil can never know peace, that 
soul which turns from God to Devil and 
from Devil to God can never be at rest, 
that a man who sets out on a journey 
without a goal may arrive at anything 
but his lodging. 


The Secret of Unhappy Marriages 


No woman should ever dream of marry- 
ing aman who is not walking in the same 
“irection as herself. There may be diverg- 
ice In tastes and ideas, but none in 
“rection. Marriage is companionship, 
and you cannot have companionship on 
“ilerent roads. Examine unhappy mar- 
Tages, and you will find, almost. invari- 
ibly that the soul's direction of the 
ivided twain is in contrary wavs. The 
lan thinks that life is a struggle for 
and physical well - being, the 
woman thinks that it is a severe dis- 
“ipline of a jealous God: or the man be- 
in tender and infinite Fatherhood, 
lor heaven and looks upon exist- 
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ence as a great and glorious adventure, 
and the woman is consumed with ambi- 
tion to outdress Mrs. Smith and to give 
better parties than Mrs. Brown. If there 
is division over such a question as to 
whether the holidays should be spent at 
Margate or in the calm of Surrey hills, 
how can there be unanimity where one 
is thinking of God and the other of Vanity 
Fair ? 

The great thing is a cultivation cf 
seriousness—not the lugubrious solemnity 
of an inhuman Calvinism, but the deep, 
still, splendid seriousness of a_ soul 
conscious of immortality. ‘There must be 
a more rigid line between things worthy 
and things unworthy. Flippancy must be 
banned as resolutely as drunkenness. Dis- 
loyalty to marriage vows must be re- 
garded as a crime. Men and women 
must frame a code of morals and stick 
to it with unflinching honour. The 
vulgar idea that life is a scramble for 
pleasure must be censured out of 
ignorant minds. ‘The vastness of the 
universe, the delights of intelligence, the 
joys of refinement, the satisfactions of a 
living faith, and the glory of the hope of 
immortality must more and more be 
forced upon the slumbering consciousness 
of commonplace people. 


Seriousness—Grandeur—Religion 

It is because life is mistaken for some- 
thing mean and insignificant, it is because 
civilisation in crowded centres of humanity 
tends to obscure the splendour and the 
multitudinous wonder of nature, that 
men live swinish lives and women descend 
to the unworthy follies of outrageous 
fashion. ‘There can be no seriousness 
without grandeur, and no grandeur with- 
out religion. 

But until society is revolutionised in 
this manner, we must do what we can 
to safeguard the wise and sacred institu- 
tion of marriage. It is useless to tell an 
empty-headed girl that she must give 
herself to nature and practise adoration 
of God ; useless to tell a silly youth that 
life is greater than his collars, and exist- 
ence a more striking fact than the last 
fashion in waistcoats. We must do what 
we can with the material which civilisa- 
tion has produced. 

But what can we say to a bride and 
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bridegroom thus minded and thus equipped 
for companionship? The chief pitfall in 
their way is disenchantment. ‘They will 
become bored with each other. The 
shallows will be plumbed, the boundaries 
reached, the little territory of their souls 
ransacked and explored. Then will come 
yawns, irritation, squabbles, and an angry 
sense of being duped. 

So long as their minds continue in the 
same way, so long as their tastes do not 
change and their intelligence enlarge it- 
self, they are more or less safe. They 
pmay muddle through and escape calamity. 
I could almost advise a wife married to a 
stupid husband not to read, not to think, 
not to observe. I could almost advise a 
husband married to a silly wife to culti- 
vate silliness as the supreme end of his 
being. But the mind will not be stopped. 
It is always moving somewhither, and 
two fools may travel on quite different 
roads to the difficult experiences of old 
age. 

Look to the End 

Then to such young people, to whom 
no grander appeal may be made, is it 
not wise to use the ancient admonish- 
ment, Look to the end? Begin life, we 
would say to them, with at least the deter- 
mination to cultivate only those pleasures 
which are lasting, those pleasures which 
the universal testimony of the human 
race declare to be enduring. Love your 
children, give yourselves to their educa- 
tion, work for their welfare, anticipate 
the day when (fhety children will fill the 
loneliness of your age with laughter and 
delight Cling to each other now with 
the deep and earnest faith of friendship. 
Determine that you will share all your 
hopes and all our troubles, that there shall 


ever be a perfect Openness between you, 
and that never for a day or an hour will 
you have one seeret apart. Thus you 
may escape temptation, thus you may 
avoid disillusion, and thus you may 
reach old age without bitterness and 
regret, without solitude and memories 


that mock, 
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It is a law of human life that no indiyi- 
dual soul can live entirely to itself, This 
law can never be broken; the soul may 
perish even in its attempt to defy it. The 
greater the selfishness the sharper and 
more searching the penalty as life advances 
to its end. 

The Nemesis of Selfishness 

How often one is struck by the beauty 
and repose of old people who have 
lived for others, and whose age is sur 
rounded on every side by gratitude and 
love ; their happiness is like the glory of 
a setting sun or the rapture of a great 
victory. And how often one meets me 
and women of middle age who have lived 
selfishly, who have never really given 
themselves to humanity, and who ar 
embittered, soured, friendless and solitary 
‘To this remarkable law of human existenc: 
the attention of our your 
people should be drawn with all the ful 
earnestness of those who care for their 
welfare. 

It is impossible to be permanently happy 
in selfishness, and even love, that “ egoism 
of two people,” can lead, through selfis- 
ness, to most bitter pain. Married li 
should be consecrated by those who woul 
enjoy its sweetness and prolong its nicl 
content, to the service of those who at 
unhappy or lonely or ill, Every man aut 
every woman who makes it a duty to hej 
even in some small way, but one perso 
every day of their lives, will find their sous 
strengthened and the measure of tel 
spiritual life deepened 


serious 


But great 1s 
danger and terrible the punishment 
those who the pure sacrament ¢ 
marriage for material satisfactions God 
did not create this manifold universe os 
the purpose of a Covent Garden ball s 
is ruin to live meanly and act flippant 
on a mighty stage, whose drama 1s Us 
evolution of immortal life. 

‘The yvreatest jov on earth is t 
of man and woman; the ; 
happiness is family life—but there at 
rules to be kept and conditions to % 
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“*T must really wake you, 
Horace,’ the lady murmured.” 


Towards Sunset 
By J. J. BELL 


Author of ** Wee Macgreegor, 


- a retired corner of the lounge, in one 
ot the less-fashionable Paris hotels, an 
derly gentleman, of somewhat portly build 
nd ruddy shaven countenance, was seated 
a table, uvon which a waiter had just 
wed a tea tray. The elderly gentleman's 
rather bald head rested against the back of 
plush-covered easy-chair; his hands 
te folded across his white waistcoat, 
‘thumbs hooked in his watech-chain ; his 
ps were parted, his eyes closed, A soft 
stey felt hat lay on his knees, 
Nearet than pres isely opposite to him sat 
elderly lady, slim, with young eyes. That 
e only way to describe them. ‘Time had 


t dan} 


P it particularly harshly with the othe: 
fal wea, Dut it seemed as though he had 
Ted the grey eyes altogether, Which is 
vy that this woman's eves had es« aped 


“ share of sorrow, their meed of tears. 


etc. 

To-day, with their happy thoughts, they gave 
charm, if not beauty, to the whole face. At 
the moment they were twinkling humorously, 
kindly, affectionately. 

must really wake you, Horace,”’ the 
lady murmured, *‘ or the tea will be far too 
strong.’”’ Her murmur, however, would not 
have disturbed a mouse. Two minutes later 
she repeated it—possibly to case her con- 
science, for she made no real effort to rouse 
the slumberer. But within another minute 
the slumberer emitted a faint nasal sound. 

“Ah!” she whispered, ‘ that settles it!’’ 

Leaning over, she laid a hand on his arm. 
Horace !"’ she said softly. 

His eyes opened. After uncertain 
glance about him: ‘* Surely, I wasn’t sleep- 
ing, Isobel 

“I'm afraid you were.” 
began to pour out the tea, 


She smiled, and 
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But I wast Gingerbread-gilt,"" said Mr Goodward, 
Just the merest threatenine Phat'’s how with exageerated ructulnes “Do you 
I found the heart to waken you know, young man, that ten minutes ago | 
Dear me!” said Horace, “ can’t think fell sound a leep! Was actually bevinnine 
how came to drop off." A little apologetice- sn 
ly, he added “J never did such a thing “He has been so polite throughout these 
this time thirty-five vears ago—adid ?’”’ five-and-thirty years, Phil,”’ the lady inter. 
She laughed You did it now because posed, “that I could not but forgive him— 
vou've been trying to do again all the things could | \nd, of course, the unusual heat 

vou did at dhe date you mention.” and the sightseeing " 
‘But I'm as fit as ever I was.” “Ves, ves: it was the heat, my boy,” 
Surely It’s just the unusual heat that eried Horace “As for the sightseeing— 
has made you drowsy The heat by the way, bah! \ mere bagatelle, I'm as fit as ever 


had not been unusual for Paris in June, but Iwas. Wisl 


h I hadn't arranged to retire from 
Horace Goodward was inclined to be sensi busines 
tive about his “ fitness.”’ Lester looked trom one to the other, “I 
rhe heat, no doubt,’’ he agreed readily, hope I shall be as fit as vou, Mr. Goodward. 
taking the « up she passed him “Tas Phil thirty-five vears henec and as happy,” he 
come back ?’ sald, a trifle awkwardly “So you hav 
Not vet Ah! here he comes.’ really decided to retire 
It was easy to see that something more “| begin to wind thing up as SOON as \ 
than mere ordinary a quaintanceship existed get home Well, well, | suppose it’s the 


between the well-set up young man who — right thing todo, I've never desired a great 
entered the lounge then and the two elder fortune just enough to allow of Isobel and 
people Yet there was no relation hip: only 


| me sitting down and watching the sunset, 

a tmend hip almo tas old as Phil Lester him vithout feeling elilly 
selt iri ndship begun between a ¢ hild who * Horace j peaking literally as well as 
had lost his parents and a couple without metaphorically,”’ Mrs. Goodward said gently 
Children We have been thinking of leaving town for 
Well, my boy, did they catch the train the country, where we can see the sunset.” 
all righ It down, and have acupwithu thie unrise, too, mv love Hen 


You see, we ordered tea for thre on the we get settled, Phil, you must come and visit 


chance of your company 


! ul our wot too, of course; and you'll 
Phil nodded and drew achau to the table irdening before breakfast. I’ve 
“Thank you. Mr Goodward Yes: they wanted a garden tor many a day.” 
caught the train Rather a rush though Phen ou have detinitely decided upon 
Leisurel people like your Mi Louies the countt Lester inquired of his hostess 
Phil, alwa eem to catch their traiy It looks like it, doesn’t it ? ’’ she returned 
Mr Goodward re irked pleasantly \s a matter of fact, before we 
Glad ul re 1 il to mar itu lett home ve were only thinking about it.” 
Voungs woman hu vanted to see how a few weeks awa) 
vite never Jost a train in her life Well from bu ‘ ould attect me,” said Horace. 
Phil, have ( decided to wait over until Nov I know Ife turned to his wee. 
to-morro nd travel home with » ; \s soon as we get home, Isobel, we shall 
I'm sort but I must be at busine in buy a house in the country And I think 
the morning Phil Lester had run ove I know the one we shall buy 
! London to pend a couple of days wath I think vou do, Horace. 1 believe | 
hancee and het people vho had now could ‘ tedly 
gone on of the French watering place Well, he den inded excited’y, 
Hh et the Goodwards had been She ia on Aren’t we a pair ot old 
quite accidental Besides," he added, with — children. Phil he said, holding out he 
riile OU On muir ron! hand t tl ! cas it was 00 
lon’t ki t ‘ call weddir had ad ! ist, for his 
golden one led and mui 
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time he had telt more than vaguely touched gaily, and proceeded to recount sundry oe 
In the presence © these two older people perience of his early days with Isobel 

id now, Once more, the question came to \t last Lester rose, reluctantly en than 
him: What would the one do without the He had some letters to write before start ] 
other Lester was not more sentimental on the journey to London 
than the average young man in love, but “| know you are going out presently, s H 
perhaps he was a little more unselfish, a httle I'll bid you good-bye now,” he said, smiliz G 
more sensitive with respect to the feclings on both “By the way, I picked up a w 
of those whose dream days were (so tar as London paper at the station—didn’t kn She 
he knew past and overt Hle could have they printed a Paris edition. Haven't see 
laughed with old Horace Goodward at the a paper tor two days 
idea ot his dropping ott to sleep on the I haven't seen to-day's Mr. Goody 
anniversary Of lis honeymoon ; he could not remarked Phat’'s amore like a_ hon 
have laughed at him \s tor Mrs. Goodward, mooner ! S 
he had long regarded het with real reverence. * Then had better not leave this one i yy 
And there were no two people with whom le you ! Lester opened the sheets and 
could teel so thoroughly at home his eve over the principal news G 

There wa a pause in the conversation All at onee the careless elance became \t 

while he received his cup, refilled, from his eager stare An exelamation broke from | 
hostess. He took a sip or two, toved with the lip Phe old people, looking up, Sa 
spoon, and said, trankly, if rather nervously face whiten, lis fingers crush the « 
* Tthink | ought to tell vou of something that the paper. He wavered and sank | \\ 


happened to-day Jet Lucy and | have hi eat, | Caz I : 
er---tixed it tor October . . Hope you At last What is it, Ph Mrs. G 


won't be removing just then he added in ward gently asked Pel if yo 
would-be oftt-hand tashion Lester face twitehed His eves still 
Now Horace cried Min Goodward, the petpel ere pled with a ghastl 
isn't that just perfect ! been counting my chickens 
“My dear bo ud Horace it the hianes Bank ha mas 
best news I’ve had for many a day So it halo three thousand 
ill happul ettled Ile lapped at huis What on earth made you put your mor 
knee and tlattened his hat in hus satisfaction, coneert began Mr. Goody 
Ye aid the young nian, with a sigh wite laid a restraming hand « 
of content You hnow that her people Fhe interest tempted me 
were against us getting married until TP had said Lester litterly. Well, 1 suppose tus ang 
ome mone behind me and To owas. «e means | he let go the paper and We 
perately itraid they wouldn't consider the hand to las head ] Suppose it mea u 
um had craped toge ther enoneh But brave ome extra letters to write 
when | told them to-day that my partnes got up, controlling himselt with an 
and | had balanced tor the year ending April ‘“ Forgive my making such a disagre 
the thirtreth, ith very decent re ults, and tu at the end of our pleasant hour toget \ 
that altogether | had three thousand pounds Pity To opened the paper And or 
in the bank which would be settled on honeymoon, too! He foreed a smut 
Phree thou ind pounds ! Mr. Goodward hook hand with them both Phe bs 
exclaimed tramhtened lim elt, and turned away 
Well done, Phil!’ trom Mrs. Goodward Mr. Goodward was about to spe ik 4 
It's a heap more than we had to start iain hi ite touch prevented ul 
with —eh, Isobel Horace he whispered ; ‘dont 
Ju tale three thousand Linnie ee the peo cant bear any mor 
much, 1 lear man he laughed Phen, think if there is nothing we can 
ermousl to Lester * But, of course, money 
is more easily made in those days, and so Humph! Those big interest © 
many things that we considered ext then ouvhtn't to le allowed Horace snes 
ire necessities 1 the paper trom the floor, found the pis 
It all depends on the wite, my boy; all and read livent \ bad 
depen he Mr. Goodward He'll xt to nothing back,” 
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ah. “IL thought he had more sense 


Dear.” said his wife, her eyes wet, 


t al 
Hora kept his eve on the newspapel 
Go on, Isobel,”’ he sottly “What 
e to do ; 
She drew her chair close to his * You 


ie girl's fathet Do you think he will 
vet married now 
head gave an emphatic wag 
onder,”’ she went on, ‘* L wonder what 
should have done, if such a thing had 


ned to us just atter we had detinitely 


\t that she smiled tainth Quite Ikely 


he simplest things are made dith 


» be ial t n oun 
mare you talking lsobel 
fit as ever LT was, and so are you! 
my love 
Mrs. Goodward's tine eves were downeast 
DOS( | mia iv that we couldn't be 
wer of the boy if he had been — out 
we, Sull regarding the paper, coughed 
And lor vo we agreed that he should 
\ ( 
Go ¢ 
\ not in ible, Llorace 
ilted tor oment he litted 
vel Would ait not 
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SUNSET 
When that had been done, le brought out 
his cheque-book, 

He tilled in the date, the name—Philip 
Lester, not forgetting the Esq."’—and_ the 
amount, 43,000, Then he hesitated. His 
wife was gazing at the amount. 

‘You know exactly what it means to 
you 2?" he said gently 

Unsteadily she rephed | know what 
it means to me, Horace ; what it will mean 
to Philand Lucy.’ He dipped the pen, and 
she caught his hand. “ But what does :t 
mean to you, oh! my husband ? ” 

think,’ he answered slowly, think 
it means more than the finest view of the 
sunset, my deat And anyvhow,”’ he went on 
briskly there's time enough tor that. I'm 
as fit as ever IT was! 

All the same, his signature to the cheque 
was less tirm than usual 

It was the woman who wrote the brict 
note begging Lester to accept his old friends’ 
wedding present a little im advance ot the 
time customary tor sucha thing. She added 

We are now going out. We leave tor home 
in the morning Come to dinner to-morrow 
night, and we shall be the three happiest 
people in the world 

\ few minutes later, a porter tapped at 
Lester's door, and handed in a note that 
required no answer. From that room let us 
retire, as the porter did 

Fowards the end of the vear, the Good- 
wards were dining with some trends The 
company included Lester's tather-in-law. 

And what about tleeing the city and 
retiring to the country, Mrs. Goodward ?' 
wd that gentleman, with lis blandest ot 
smile understood trom my son-in-law 
that your departure was quite imminent 
ome time ago 

We did think ot it, but Mrs. Good 
ward halted She invariably lett) the reply 
to this somewhat tiresome question to het 

bane Somehow the question liurt her a 


htth now, though not on her own account 


Horace hearty voree chimed ino up to 
time ‘Pact ow, decided to stick to the 
city for another year or so Atraid PT would 
atomy head ott in the country You see 
as tit as ever owas My waite quite 
agrees with me oon that pom Don't vou, 
Isobel 


Hler answer was a smile, Dear heart 
he said to hersell 


— 


than t 

ded to get married 
Got married 
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The Bride-to-be and Her Linen Chest 


By MOLLIE KENNEDY 


Lawn as white as driven snow 
The white sheet bleaching on the hedge.” 
A Winter's Tal 

VER since the days of the Pharaohs 

linen has been in high favour as a 
fabric, indeed it was one of the first 
luxuries human beings allowed themselves. 
The Egyptians seem to have been adepts 
at the art of weaving, and archeologists 
tell us that the linen cloths which surround 
the ancient mummies are often in a state of 
fine preservation, whilst some of the wrap- 
pings contained within these swathing 
cloths are of such delicate texture that 
the finest “fine linen” of to-day appears 
coarse by their side. Some of these 
linen wrappings withstood without in- 
jury several washings. 

It is a far cry from the Pharaohs to 
the bride-to-be of modern times, but she 
would seem to share with the ancient 
Egyptians this love of fine linen, for after 
her own trousseau 
there is nothing 
that gives her 
greater pleasure 
than the filling of 
the linen chest in 
preparation for her 
House of Dreams. 
The days are past 


when the spinning 
and weaving of 


linen was largely a 
household industry. 


but here and 
there over the 
country are a few 
housewives who 
show with pardon- 
able pride sheets, 
towels and table- 
cloths that then 
own hands have 
woven, and 
bleached in the 
sun. I know one 
good old dame 
whose stock of 


linen has long been 
my envy, and who 


AN EMBROIDERED 


MONOGRAM 
TO FINE 
70 


indignantly sniffs at the idea of “ modem 
stuff,’ whose spinning wheel in the long 
low parlour is dusted every day, and 
almost reverently handled, and who would 
be horrified at the thought of selling this 
relic of the past, although it is no longer 
used. In spite of up-to-date notions and 
machine-made goods there are a few Mrs, 
Poysers still our midst, and Mr, 
Tulliver may have her counterpart in 
many a remote country village. 

When George Eliot wrote of these dames 
the linen chest was a tangible reality, not 
a mere symbol, I remember one farm- 
house in Buckinghamshire where a long, 
carved oaken chest, spoken of as the 
‘cuffer,”’ had been in the family for 
generations. Here the women of the 
family had stored their bed and body 
linen, lavender-scented, white as driven 
snow, and all spun by their own fair hands; 
but when I saw it last it was serving asa 
depository for bran 
and chicken food! 

With the inven- 
tions of Arkwright, 


Hargreaves and 
Crompton in the 
latter half of the 
eighteenth century 
the linen trade 
suffered severe 
blow, for with the 
manufacture ol 
cotton goods linen 
was much less used 
than formerly. 
True, those who 
had a goodly store 
of homespun Jinen 
refused to buy the 
cheapel and less 
durable substitute 
but there Is 
doubt that many 
housewives rejoiced 
at this lightenmms 
of thei labours 
Phe bi ide-to-be had 
no Jongel the need 
to spend hours at 
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THE BRIDE-TO-BE AND HER LINEN CHEST 


her spinning wheel before 
she could conscientiously 
fee] that she was ready for 
marriage, since she was 
able to fill her linen chest 
with loom-woven fabrics. 
In those old-fashioned days 
every mother with girls of 
her own set aside some of 
her own store as a comple- 
ment to the daughter's 
dowry of fine linen. 

The bride of to-day has 
no need to emulate the wise 
wife of Solomon, who 
“seeketh wool and _ flax, 
ind worketh willingly with 
her hands,” who “ layeth 

hands to the spindle 
ind her hands hold out the 
listaff,”” who ‘‘ maketh fine 
en,” for in these days we 
dave our beautiful linens 
delivered into our hands 
ll perfection, and with no 
efort of our own, The 
January sales of table linen 


do not bear the stigma of 


the usual bargain counter, 
for linen is not usually 
marked down in price be- 
cause It is of poor quality, 
but often because there are 
nly a few pieces left of a 
certain pattern, or because it has be- 
come “shop-soiled,” neither of which 
reasons need deter the bride-to-be from 
purchasing. Linen of an old-fashioned 
pattern is often the most beautiful, and 
lashions in table linen are wisely left 
alone. Why not buy a beautiful thing 
vecause Of its beauty and utility, and 
reluse to change it when newer fashions 
se? The woman who suffers Dame 
Fashion to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of her home down to. the very 

attern she should have upon het table- 
cloths Will be a much-harassed and 
uncomtortable woman ; for it 
“ses Years Of familiar use to humanise 
household appointments, and she 
= IS lor ever changing can never have 
eh Even a darned and worn 
_tiimay recall the days of long ago. 
magic wand of Mem: and 
White-haired old woman who tremb- 


DRAWN-THREAD WORK IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE AS A TRIMMING 


FO? TRAYCLOTHS. 


lingly spreads her cloth and smooths out 
its creases will remember when /e sat 
opposite. That tiny darn was worked 
the afternoon after he bade her note that 
even the table linen was wearing out with 
them; that long slit was cut by little 
Robbie when mother’s eyes were not 
watching ; and perchance she will remem- 
ber the sunny, sunny day when she and 
he chose that very cloth, when her critical 
eye ran over its surface, and she discoursed 
proudly of the shams of mercerised damask 
to the mere man who eyed her proudly and 
thought what a wise wee woman she was 
after all. Linen may well be chosen with 
discretion if it is to stand the wear and 
tear of a lifetime, and I can understand 
quite well the feeling of the old lady who 
prefers a patched and darned piece of 
linen or damask to the most gorgeous 
drawn-thread cloth of modern days. After 
all, there is a great deal, a very great deal 
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THE QUIVER 


in sentiment, as 
the bride - to- be 
should know and 
remember even 
when she goes to 
fill her linen chest 
with snowy wares. 

Linen tor the 
bedrooms should 
always be chosen 
with much delibe- 
ration, and a fair 
price be given. 
Whether or not 
real linen 
should be bought 
will be a matter 
of choice, but it 
will be as well to 
include at least a 
couple ot pairs of 
these in the bride’s 
linen chest. I know 
one or two. old- 
fashioned folk who 
would be aghast 
at the idea of 
using any other, 
and after all there 
is a pleasant old-world feeling about 
them, especially when they are, as they 
should be, scented with lavender. The 
fragrance of Sweet Lavender” is 
always strongest when the are 
opening just after the dew has vanished. 
The flowers should then be gathered, 
tied into. bunches and hung up to dry, 
when they will be ready for laying away 
in cupboards with linen or clothes. A 
fragrant mixture for filling tiny sachets 
for wardrobe and linen press may be made 
from equal quantities of dried lavender, 
rosemary, rose leaves, verbena leaves, and 
pounded orris root. The orris root must 
be crushed and pounded, and the in- 
well mixed before filling the 
sachets. From Spain comes the following 
recipe for a scent which will be very 
appropriate for the linen Dried 
and chopped black currant leaves 1 Ib., 
dried and ground orange peel 1 Ib., 
powdered orris root 3 Ib., attar of orange 
I oz., attar of neroli } drm., attar of lemon 
grass } drm. 

The ingredients 
mixed and put 


sheets 


gredients 


chest : 


must be thoroughly 
into a covered jar for 


THE LACE-PILLOW AND BOBBINS HAVE A FASCINATION 
OF THEIR OWN, 


+ 


forty-eight hours, 
then again mixed 
and put into little 
bags. A delicious 
perfume hovers 
over everything 
aiter these have 
been in drawer or 
press for a little 
time, 

Phere is a 
fascination about 
frilled  pillow-slips 
to which the 
young bride will 
no doubt su- 
cumb, but if sh: 
be of an eco- 
nomical turn of 
mind it may be 
as well to remind 
her that these cost 
more to be laun- 
dered than those 
without frills, also 
that the frills have 
a tendency to wear 
out long before the 
rest of the slip. 
Lace-edged frills, however dainty and 
pretty they may look when fresh and clean, 
quickly get tumbled and untidy looking ; 
and unless she is able to contrive for these 
to be washed at home she will rue the day 
she bought them, for the modern laundry 


has no pity upon fripperies, and it 38 


astonishing how speedily they become 
torn and ragged looking. 

Of late years it has been the custom 
brides to have their house linen marked 
in Jarge letters, usually the monogram 
being embroidered. This is quite a pretty 
idea, anda plain hemestit« hed sheet may be 
made to look exceedingly well by the mere 
fact of having the monogram embroidered 
on the part that turns down. This should 
he done in large size, quite eight or ten 
inches in depth to look most effective, ant 
it is hardly necessary to add that white 
linen thread, not silk, should be used. 
Coloured embroidery smacks of vulganty, 
and in the bedroom nothing but the purest 
white should be allowed. lt the monogral 
is worked upon the pillow-ships Jet it be 
in the corner, never in the centre, © 
unfortunate visitors who are easily kept 
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THE BRIDE-TO-BE AND HER LINEN CHEST 


awake will not bless you for the hard knots 
which persistently brush their cheek, and 
will long for comfort rather than smart- 
ness. 

So. too, with bedroom towels. Crochet 
insertion and edging undoubtedly gives 
ahandsome effect, but it is apt to be hard 
and irritating, and if any decoration is 
needed a nicely worked moncgram will 
be all-sufficient. Even a plain damask 
towel may be made to look beautiful in 
this way, and the bride-to-be should see 
to it that all her house linen is nicely 
marked by hand. This demands the 
expenditure of much time, but in the 
hours of leisure which the first year of 
married life so often brings she will be 
able to complete this fascinating task. 
Beautifully designed transfers of letters 
and monograms, which should be ironed 
on and then embroidered, can now be 
bought at any Art Needlework Depot. 

“ By their dining-rooms shall ye know 
them,” quoted an elderly woman to me 
as we were discussing brides and_ their 
ways. I looked at her in some slight 
surprise, perhaps thinking she had meant 
to say drawing-room; for one usually 
associates this room with the mistress of 
the house, and judges her taste accordingly. 

“No,” she replied, guessing my thought, 
“anybody can make i 
adrawing-room, but it 
takes a gentlewoman 
to keep up the tradi- 
tions of what a dining- 
room should be. Let 
me see her table linen 
and appointments and 
I will tell you what 
she 

I liked the sound of 
the good old-fashioned 
word “ gentlewoman,”’ 
and | liked, too, the 
practical common sense 
my friend. After 
all, there was a good 


deal of truth in what 
she said. A smart 


drawing-room js Casy 
accomplish in these 
lays ot obliging 
ishers, but beautiful 
lapery must he chosen 
by the housewife her- 


self. To a novice the designs cf table 
linen may seem of paramount importance ; 
but the more experienced woman recog- 
nises by the “ feel’ the wearing qualities 
of linen or damask, and buys accordingly. 
Mercerised goods should be avoided. 
Anything that is mercerised is of cotton 
made to look like linen or silk by a patent 
process. Never, perhaps, has the display 
of linens been more tempting to the lover 
of beautiful napery than it is at this time. 
Plain linen, exquisitely wrought and with 
drawn thread and needle work most 
artistically blended, vies with damask 
cloths with delightful patterns of fruit and 
flowers woven in. Round and oval cloths 
for tables of these shapes are now made, 
and many of these are edged with lace 
d’Arab and Renaissance lace; but the 
girl who is handy with her needle can 
make most beautiful lace for herself. 
Drawn-thread work is an especially suit- 
able trimming for tea and tray cloths, and 
the bride-to-be should arrange for several 
sets of these in which traycloth, teacloth, 
and secne deoilies, made from scraps of 
linen too small for other use, are worked 
with the same pattern of drawn-thread 
work and trimmed with similar lace. 

The cashmere embroidery which comes 
from India can be copied to advantage for 


THE BRIDE-TO-BE WHO WISHES FOR SOMETHING NOVEL SHOULD TAKE A 


FEW LESSONS IN LACE-MAKING, 
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afternoon teacloths, but many housewives 
prefer pure white for table linen. If the 
embroidery is to have a raised appearance 
it should first be filled in with coarse 
padding thread and then carefully finished 
with cotton floss of a finer grade. Linen 
floss is apt to break, and sometimes the 
work is marred through a thread giving 
way at a critical moment. Mercerised 
cotton is usually very satisfactory to work 
with. 

Queen Mary, who has always been highly 
in favour of British-made goods, has done a 
huge amount of good for the lace-makers 
by insisting that the beautiful filmy 
fabric to be used upon her own garments 
shall be hand-made. The lace-makers of 
Buckinghamshire and Devonshire are again 
busy, and possibly we may see a revival of 
this beautiful work in the homes of the 
well-to-do, for there is scarcely a more 
fascinating mcde of work than the making 
of pillow-lace. The bride-to-be who wishes 
for something entirely novel for her linen 
chest should take a few lace-making 
lessons, and after a little systematic 
practice she will find herself able to follow 
some of the more simple patterns. Hand- 
kerchiefs and doilies edged with this 
dainty lace are well worth the trouble 
expended upon their making, and the 
pillow and bobbins have a fascination of 
their very own which only those who have 
ever uscd them will understand. 

Madeira work is coming to the fore, and 
very choice sets of table linen are to be 
seen in some of the best shops. The 
Renaissance work is still employed for 
centre-pieces, but in some of the beautiful 
Munich lace-work both Cluny and Floren- 
tine designs are used. Sideboard cloths, 
duchesse sets for the dressing-table, centre 
strips for the dining-table and even table- 
cloths themselves may be embellished and 
made more beautiful by the nimble 
fingers of the bride-to-be in any of these 
designs. 

The bride who stands upon the threshold 
of her House of Dreams, whether it has four 
rooms or twenty-four, ought to be the 
happiest woman in the world, for the 
making of the home rests in her hands, 


and on het will rest its failure or success, 
It is “‘trifles that make perfection,” and 
her linen chest is one of the trifles that 
count. Everything in it should be oj 
the best. everything should be carefully 
chosen and carefully tended, for once s} 
becomes the possessor of fine linen jts 
proper care should be a joy to her; and 
as our grandmothers would never entrust 
the washing and getting-up of household 
linen to other hands, so, too, should the 
bride be careful as to who handles the 
contents of her linen chest. It may not 
be possible in these days to launder at 
home, but she should see to it that 
laundress is employed who has some prid 
in her calling. 

It is not my province here to speak of 
the washing and getting-up of fine linen 
but no woman with the instincts of 
gentlewoman will entrust her household 
treasures to Jaundresses of whose ways 
she knows nothing, and who may hav 
but hazy notions as to honour in regard 
to other people’s clothes. If housewives 
would but insist upon the employment of 
skilled workers we might have really gocd 
laundresses such as one finds in Fran 
and Belgium, who are artists in their own 
way. Instead of this we often find that 
the women who wash for hire are those why 
have been driven by bitter necessity to d 
something for money, and being skilled in 
nothing have the mistaken idea that It 
requires strength rather than skill to wash 
and properly launder clothes. After all 
one often hears women talk of “ the dignity 
of labour,” so why should not the bride- 
to-be make herself familiar with the 
necessary processes, SO that at least she 
may be able to understand whether | 
household linen is being cared for as} 
should be. Of her then might it b 
written as of Russell Lowell’s pel 
womanh : 


CI 


+ 


* No simplest duty ts forgot, 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share, 
She docth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise , 
For naught that sets one heart at case, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low esteemed in her eye 
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FOUR GATES 


Serial Story 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


“‘On the East three gates; 


on the North three gates; 


on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE HELPER 


“Those who bring sunshine into the lives of 
others cannot keep it from themselves.” 


“TT is so exceedingly selfish of her. As if 

her mother could want her more than 
Ido! And I more than half believe that 
it is Pauline Erskine’s doing. I have 
noticed that ever since Anna and she have 
been such thick friends there has been this 
crank in Anna’s mind about her mother 
wanting her. If Mrs. Paton is ill, she is 
surrounded by people who can wait upon 
her. Mother and daughter never could get 
on together, and I am sure Anna is not 
wanted.” 

Mrs. Broughton was in her husband's 
study nearly crying with annoyance and 
worry because Miss Paton was at last pack- 
ing up her boxes to go to her mother. 
Mrs. Paton had been ailing for some 
ne, and Anna Paton had told her friend 
plainly that unless she got better she must 
go to the boarding-house and nurse her. 


“I'm not going to have strangers do for 
her when she has a daughter living. 
Mother well and mother ill are two very 
different people My conse ience has been 
pricking me a long time about her. When 
I see Miss Erskine so happy and bright, and 
ontrast her mother with mine, I'm ashamed 
t myself. And I’ve come to the conclusion 
with her that we're not made to leave the 
stony paths untrodden.” 

. Mrs. Broughton had flounced away from 
her friend in pettish fury at this. And she 
“as now pouring her griefs into her hus- 
band’s ears 

“It is most inconside rate and—and hate- 
ful of Anna. [ have given her such a ood 
time here, and introduc ed her to all my 


nends and treated her as a sister. And 
all her gratitude comes to this! I don't 
she cares twopence about) me 
Cook gave me Warning this morning, and 
Chatty is in bed with a heavy cold I am 


rel 
ling bad myself and ought to be in bed 
—l know | ought.” 


7°7 


“We must have Honor back,” said Mr. 
Broughton, with relief and decision in his 
tone, as he thought of the one way of escape 
from all his wife’s complaints. “I will 
write to her at once, my dear. Mrs. Mont- 
morency will quite understand that the 
claims of her own family must come first.” 

“Oh, I am sick of that expression,” said 
Mrs. Broughton impatiently; “that’s what 
Anna keeps saying. I suppose we must 
have Honor back. I only hope her stay 
away has improved her temper. Tell her 
she must come at once. I’m feeling very 
far from well, and when Anna leaves I[ 
know I shall collapse. It is too much for 
anyone’s nerves! ” 

So Mr. Broughton wrote an affectionate 
letter to Honor, which was returned to him 
in two days’ time with a very angry one 
from Mrs. Montmorency ; and Honor’s letter 
to her father arrived by the same post. 


DEAREST FATHER, 

“| hardly know how to write to you, but 
since I have been up here I have met with 
someone who wishes to marry me. He is 
a widower, of good Scotch birth, and has 
one darling little girl who has no one to 
care for her or look after her. He is bound 
to go back almost immediately to America, 
and has persuaded me to marry him at once 
and accompany him out there. I would not 
do it if I thought you wanted me home; but 
kmily told me very distinctly at Christmas 
time that you had all been very much 
happier without me. I am sorry that she 
and [I do not pull better together. But I 
am comforted by feeling that my place has 
been filled up by someone who suits you all 
better than I do. I am afraid you will miss 
the part of my salary which I send home. 
But I have no doubt that Mrs. Montmorency 
will send you my last quarter’s money, 
which is due now. Please tell her that I 
wish it. And from what [ gather, Mr. Sel- 
kirk the man To am going to marry— has 
plenty of means of his own, and | may be 
ible to help you better as a married woman 
than I did before 
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Dear father, wish me happiness and 
pray for me; and tell the little ones that 
[ shall never forget them, and when I 
have a home in England I shall hope to 
see them again 

“Your loving daughter, 
HONOR,” 


Pauline also received that morning a 
hasty note from the runaway, and she sat 
vazing at it in perfect bewilderment, until 
the sudden entrance of Amabel Osborne 
roused her. 

‘wMy dear Pauline, have you heard the 
news? The whole village is full of it. 
There have been awful scenes at the 
rectory, I believe, and Mrs. Broughton has 
retired to bed in hysteric s. I had to yo 
to the church with the flowers, and I[ met 
Mr. Broughton looking quite aged. As you 
know, they were expecting to have Honor 
back this week. Miss Paton has left them, 
and Honor is married and on her way to 
America.” 

‘[ have heard,” said Pauline slowly 
‘Poor Honor! I only hope she has not 
taken the step too hastily.” 

She looked again at the pathetic little 
note lying in her lap. 


DEAREST PAULINE, 

‘You will be the only one who will really 
care. The others don’t want me. I am 
already frightened and dazed, and if you 
were here with me | would go away with 


you anywhere, till [ was sure what would 
be best. Now I have to think it out and 
decide alone \nd it is now or never, for 
he says so, and he means what he says. 


And, Pauline, I am tired of doing tor 
people who don't like me. Is it wicked? 
I] never include my father or the children 
in this; but you don’t know what a tempta- 
tion a home is to me And I am wanted, 
really wanted, to mother a darling chiid 
who loves me, and to be a real help to an 
embittered, restless man. He has said that 
he wants the companionship of a good 
woman; [ am not good--even now | am 
planning and deceiving and acting like an 
unprincipled girl would do; but he thinks 
I am, and he wants me, and so I am going 


to marry him. It can’t be wrong, Pauline; 
tell me it can't; it seems as if it is the only 
thing [ can do. I know you will want to 
know if he is the right man for a Chri-tian 
virl to marry You were always so strony 
on that point when vou talked about such 


things. But he wants help, and no one | 


given it to him for many years. And | 
think—I am praying that I can. Good-by: 
And when I am sure of our next address, 
will you write me an answer to this? ‘. 


will hear from me again. 


ou 


‘Yours ve ry affectionately, 

‘* HONOR BROUGHTON.” 

“P.S.—Is it wrong to try to alter one’s 
path a little? I have been meeting East 
winds so long that I have been tempted to 
escape them for a time. I am going w 
enjoy warmth and sunshine now. Ask Mrs. 
Daventry what happens to the pilgrim of 
the Eastern gate when they do as I am 


doing.” 


‘IT am sorry for the rector,” Pauline said, 
folding her letter up. 

Do say youre not sorry for Mr: 
Broughton. IL am not; I can imagine how 
angry she is. Well, Honor is the last girl 
on earth who [ should have thought would 
have married on the quiet and gone awa; 
without a word to her people. Why, 
Pauline, if I had done such a thing I should 
have broken my parents’ hearts!” 

“Ah! it is different for you. Poor Honor 
had a miserable time when she came home 
at Christmas, and [ think she is essentially 
a woman who needs a home to make her 
happy. [ wish we knew about Mr. Selkirk 
I hope he will make her happy. That side 
never seems to strike her. She is one of 
the unselfish ones in the world.” 

“Yes,” said Amabel, her sunny eyes 
shadowing a little; “and !'m one of the 


selfish ones. lL alwavs seem to get what | 
want without any trouble. Did I tell you, 
Pauline? I heard from Frank yesterday 
that he is voing out to India next month, 
and he wants to take me with him. I never 
thought father would let me go, but he and 
mother say of course [ must do 59, and 
thev’re making everything so easy tor me. 
] think [ am the happiest girl alive. And 
vet it came across me this morning when 
I was in bed that really good, unselfisi 


daughters would refuse to marry and leave 


their parents in their old age 
’ said Pauline, smiling, 
and 


* Not in youl case,’ 
is your parents’ desire 
married; not 


“because it 
delight to see you happily 
because they want to pet rid of you, but 
because they want you to have the same 


that they have had themselves 
“vol 


happaune 
Oh, ves.’ said Amabel, laughing; 


don't think [ would leave them i they did 
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not want me to? I couldn't! 
uidn't! But now to come back to Honor; 
do you think Mrs. Broughton would like 
the children, or one of them, taken off hei 
hands for a few days? I’m sure 
ould let me have one, though I shall be 
dreadfully busy. A 
get my Indian outfit, and we must make 
most of it at home. We can't afford to 


month is so 


uy 
a think I will go up to the rectory this 
what do,” satd 


afternoon and sce can 


I simply 


mother 


soon to 


“It must be dreadful for you—dreadful ! 
But what we 
] heard of a girl the other day through my 
cousin Bertha, in London, who would thank- 
fully accept any work in exchange for a 
comfortable home. May I write to her? 
She is a clergyman’s daughter left abso- 
lutely alone in the world. She would under- 
stand parish work, and might soon be quite 
as capable as Miss Paton. I am so glad 
I have thought of her. 1 believe she would 
suit you admirably.” 


now, do let us see can do. 


“Marriage is mostly a failure,’ said Mr. Danby ; ‘ people can't get mated suitably nowadays’"”—», 770), 


) 
Pauline. “J wish Miss Paton’s 


hot been ill: but 
to go to her.” 


went; and Mrs. Broughton received 


ler with such ; 
having persuaded 


had 


it was clearly her duty 


mother 


storm of reproac hes for 
\nna Paton to leave her, 
and such abuse of her stepdaughter, that 
Pauline needed all her patience and self- 
Control to keep civil. But her natural sym- 
pathy lor people in trouble came at once to 
Me surface. And with her wonderful 
personality she 
stracted little woman 


tact 


nd Marne 
lagneti soothed the 
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Mrs. Broughton 
through her tears. 

“We can but try her. Do write at once. 
I suppose you don't know of a cook? I feel 
quite distracted between the servants and 
the children, who are quite beyond me.” 

“No. I should advertise at once in the 
local paper.” 

“Tt is so abominably wicked of Honor. 
Hlow shall we get on without her money ? 


looked hopefully 


She to marry, of all people, with her 
awkward, ugly face and manners! I sup- 
pose he is some Scotch tradesman. She 
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is sure to disgrace her family if she can! 


I always knew she would! ” 

Pauline departed, but had the satisfaction 
hefore many days were over of establishing 
another nursery governess or mother’s help 
at the rectory 

She felt unhappy about Honor. As she 
read her letter again she realised that it was 
force of circumstances, and not real love, 
that drove her into this hasty marriage, and 
she dreaded her awakening. 

On the day of Amabel’s wedding, Pauline 
received a post-card only from Honor, 
giving her the name of the small hotel at 
which she was staying; and after all the 
festivities were over, and Amabel had de- 
parted to spend 
her honeymoon at a country house on the 
Lakes lent for the occasion, Pauline came 
back, and in her mother’s sick-room sat 
down at the window and by the waning 
light wrote Honor one of her warm, loving 
letters. 

That same evening Mr. Danby came to 
lend her a book, and stayed chatting to 
her downstairs over the events of the day. 

“I’m sick of the conventional Wedding 
March,” he began. “T’'ll write a new one 
myself before long. There’s plenty in the 
theme to make it worth one’s while; but 


a happy, blushing bride 


people are such slaves to habit and custom 
that they would refuse to receive it.” 

“T like the old one best—I suppose from 
association. 

‘Now, come, Miss Erskine, you cani 
associations with it. this 
rural village weddings are scarce—at least, 
And I’m sure you 
don’t attend the villagers’ weddings.’ 

Sometimes I do. I have not lived here 
all my life, Mr. Danby.” 
You have lived here a great deal too 


have many 


amongst the upper class. 


long for your own pood,” he 
quickly 

And yet I don’t know,” he added. “ You 
I don’t know what 
Have you ever 
thought over the execrable unevenness of 


responded 


seem a bit of the soil 
we should do without vou. 


fate? Here is one hurried and bustled 
through his years, joy, despair, affluence, 
poverty, changes of homes, friends, posses 
sions, all one continuous stream, dashing 
bim up, dashing him down, until he feel 
he has lived a hundred lives in perhaps hali 
a century And another the years creep 
on, and he never moves from the round or 
square hole in which he was placed at first 


He seems to have yrown to certain point 
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and then come to a standstill Summer 


winter, spring and autumn find him just 
the same, and he always seems waiting fo; 
what will never come.” 

‘I hope this last is not a description of 
me,” said Pauline, laughing; “if I hayo 
Jearnt anything, | think I have learnt to 
rest and not wait. Waiting is a depressing 
disheartening, wearing occupation, because 
you are always expecting your waiting time 
to come to an end. If you have learnt to 
be content with your life you lose the sense 


of waiting expectancy. Don’t you think 


you do: 
‘I have never learnt anything in life, 
said Mr. Danby. “I’m just a_fritterer, 


you’re a philosopher. I expect you do a 
lot of thinking, don’t you? ” 

“ There’s such a lot to think about, But 
I have more time than most to do it.” 

Pauline’s eyes kindled as she spoke. Then 
they began to talk over the wedding again 

‘Marriage is mostly a failure,” said Mr 
Danby; “people can't get mated suitabh 
nowadays. We English are on the down 
I:veryone is made after the same 
pattern. Look at the girls and the boys 
Instead of bringing them utterly 
different, you can’t tell which sex they are, 
as far as education and tastes go! A man 
likes to find his wife a fresh thing of sur- 
prises; that is what holds her in his heart. 
Put now women are built so on the pattern 
of the men that they’re deadly monotonous, 
and so their husbands weary of their com- 
pany and seek entertainment  elsewher 
It's like being married to a double self 
Good heavens, what torture! ” 

“Well, don't belittle marriage,” sald 
Pauline, smiling. ‘ The one we have seep 


rade. 


t 


to-day will be a happy one, I venture t 
say. Amabel is very feminine, and her 
husband a thoroughly manly young fellow 
So they will not prove monotonous to each 
other.” 

“I’m tired of life to day,”’ said Mr. Danby 
abruptly. ‘It is all tedious and unedifying, 
waiting to see one’s powers decay and one 
body become a burden to one.” 

Pauline looked at him sympathetically. 
She vuessed that the wedding had arouse? 
some of his bitter memories, which wer? 
best left in oblivion 

“You are not near the end of your 
powers,” she said; ‘tell me about your 
lecture next week. What is the subject 

Mr. Danby rose to the bait. He plunged 


and 
into his subject of infectious complaint 
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how to keep them from spreading, and 


talked himself back into his usual cheerful 


mood. 
But when he left the house he said: 

“Tell me I am not wasting my years, 
Miss Erskine; 1 feel sometimes my pursuits 
are toys. What do you think? ” 

“You have a tremendous chance of in- 
fuencing others for good,” said Pauline 
seriously. “People will listen to a layman 
sometimes when they become restive under 
asermon. I should see to it, if 1 were you, 
that your lectures contain some grains of 
the pure, genuine wheat which will spring 
up and bear a hundredfold later on. Then 
your time and talents will not be wasted, 
will they?” 

“T believe if I talked much to youy you 
would end by sending me bang into the 
Church. Do you know what keeps me out 
of it?” 

“What?’ 

The black cloth suit! Couldn't fit my- 
self into it. Would as soon go about in 
grave-clothes. Gives me the shudders. 
Good night. Good night.” 

Pauline smiled and sighed as he left her; 
she knew underneath his flippancy there 
was real feeling, and she had a genuine 
regard for him; but she also knew at heart 
that he was a very dissatisfied man, and 
that he cloaked himself with extra cheer- 
fulness to hide it. 


CHAPTER XIX 
NEGLECTED DUTY 


: It is often very profitable, to keep us more 
humble, that others know and rebuke our faults.” 


E Ke I see the doctor, Miss Vernon? ” 
“My dear, what is the matter? Is 
your house on fire?’ 

“No; I want to speak to him quickly 
about one of the boys.” 

“One of your lambs ? ” 

“It is Roland Gibbons: he was moved 
from me last term.” 

“Then you have nothing on earth to do 
with him now.” Miss Vernon spoke sharply. 
Everard has been at it all day; there 
> some rumpus, but I never ask any ques- 
ons. He has had no lunch; one of the 
masters kept him closeted in his study for 
nearly two hours. He went off to his 
‘asses after a hasty gulp of soup, and has 
tis minute come in for a quict cup of tea 
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and, I hope, a little rest. Do, for pity’s 
sake, leave him in peace.” 

‘I must see him, I am afraid.” 

Audrey looked anxious and_ rather 
agitated. She was in Miss Vernon’s draw- 
ing-room, and that good lady gave a little 
pitying smile as she looked at her. 

“Oh, you are like all the rest. I am the 
only one in our community who can keep 
myself detached from the school affairs. 
No boy is worth making yourself so hot 
and eager over him. But I suppose I must 
let you have your way. Do you think you 
can get your business over in ten minutes? ” 

“It depends upon the doctor,” said 
Audrey, as she followed Miss Vernon into 
the doctor's study. 

He was leaning back in his chair shield- 
ing his eyes with his hand. Audrey saw 
him for the first time looking tired and 
dispirited. He looked up in surprise when 
he saw her, but he rose immediately and 
offered her a chair. 

“Are you in difficulties of any sort?” he 
said. 

“T have just heard of the raid on White’s 
shop,” said Audrey quickly. “I hear you 
are going to cane the six, Roland Gibbons 
amongst them, and I came to tell you—to 
ask you to let him off. I am positive he 
is not in the affair; he is shielding some- 
body else.” 

Dr. Vernon smiled. 

“T am afraid you must trust your boys 
to me when they come into my school. 
Roland has left you for nearly two terms.” 

“But I know the boy better than you do,’ 
Audrey persisted. ‘“‘In the first place, he 
has never been struck in his life, except 
on one occasion. He is a peculiar child, 
with a most violent, uncontrolled temper. 
A nurse once boxed his ears—his mother 
told me this—and though he was only five 
years old, he nearly killed her. He simply 
goes mad if anyone lays a hand upon 
him.” 

“JT don’t think that would deter me from 
acting as I thought right,” said Dr. Vernon 
sternly. 

* But he is so small. He is only just ten, 
and I am quite sure he is not one of the 
culprits.” 

“Do you bring me any proofs?” 

“IT met the boy just now and spoke to 
him. I asked him to tell me the truth, 
and he said: ‘ Honour bright, I wasn’t in 
it!’ And I believed him. He never tells 
lies.” 
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Dr. Vernon knitted his brows. He had 
some lawless spirits in the junior s¢ hool, 
and a small pastrycook’s close to the school 
yates had been raided in the dusk of an 
afternoon. It was kept by an old man, 
and at the time he was suffering trom a 
sharp attack of rheumatism. 

Six of the boys were identified by old 
Tom White, and Roland Gibbons was 
amongst them. None of them denied it, 
and they were now awaiting their summons 
to the doctor's study. 

‘T will give him another chance,” he 
said, “to acquit himself. If he does not 
take it, he niust bear his punishment with 
the rest.” 

‘[ wish you would let him off and not 
press the point.” 

* That I cannot do.” 

Oh, how hard a man can be! 

Audrey spoke with flashing eyes and 
scarlet cheeks 

Dr. Vernon rose and very courteously 
opened his door 

“Thank you for your information,” he 
said with cold dignity; “good afternoon.” 

“T hate him! ” Audrey muttered passion- 


ately to herself. ‘‘He is an autocrat! The 
class of schoolmaster is most objection- 
able! ” 


Miss Vernon put her hand on her shoulder 
as she left the house. 

Don’t vou interfere with the doctor, my 
dear Shut your eyes and ears, as I do, 
to anything outside your special province.” 

I hate injustice!” said Audrey hotly 

She was appeased when she heard that 
a more searching inquiry had discovered the 
real culprit, and for the time Roland 
est aped But he was a daring spirit, and 
a few weeks later met with chastisement 
that was due to him. 

Audrey could not lose interest in her 
bovs; he dreaded the effect of corporal 
punishment on a boy of Roland’s calibre, 
but to her astonishment she found that from 
that date Roland almost worshipped the 


doctor She never knew exactly what took 
place in that private interview, but she 
saw the ood results of it, and marvelled, 
as he often did, at the doctor's pet onal 
influence over | ba 

One spring day the whole school had an 
outin It was a yearly visit to the patron 


of the chool an old eneral who lived in 
hi big, lonely country house about fifteen 
miles awa) He had a liking for all boys, 


and the whol chool turned out to pend 


his birthday with him, There was fishing 
for the bigger lads, impromptu sports and a 
ho« key match in one of his fields, and his 
woods and grounds were thrown open to all, 

They started in brakes at nine o'clock, 
and did not generally return till dark. 

Audrey and Mrs. Bonar had a brake to 
themselves and their boys. It was a typical 
spring day, with hot sun and a fresh breeze, 
and the drive along the primresed lanes 
delighted Audrey’s soul. She had her hands 
full when she got there, for Mrs. Bonar 
Was not actively inclined, and the small 
boys were in riotous spirits. Later in the 
day she was in a wood with them when 
Mr. Oates once more followed her and per- 
tinaciously attached himself to her. 

* This is my last term,” he said. “I've 
had enough of boys. I’m trying to get a 
post as lecturer; meanwhile, I’m going to 
America to widen my mind.” 

‘T heard that you were leaving,” Audrey 
said quietly, She had heard through Mrs 
Ross that Dr. Vernon was parting with him 
owing to his slackness in his work; but 
she never believed the whole of that little 
lady's statements 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Oates went on. “ This is too 
narrow a sphere for me; and the doctor— 
if it is not treason to say so—is old- 
fashioned and behind the age. Miss Hume, 
I want to say something to you before I go. 
Mav I say it now?” 

hs. please,” said Audrey, nervously 
anticipating what was coming, think 
you had better not.” 

"But T must. You have fought shy 
me all this term. I know you have thought 
it right to do so, and I respect you for it 
But—but you must know what my feelings 
are towards vou. I believe we are kindred 
souls. You, like myself, are chafing at our 
prose ribed circle here. 17 ovether we could 
live our lives in freedom and_ happiness. 
We—” 

\re you asking me to marry you! 
asked Audrey very quickly 

“Tm afraid marriage at present is a long 


way off: but if vou will wait.’ 
‘I am very, very sorry,” said Audrey, 


any other time 


“but now nor at 
I had no idea 


could | do what you wish 
you felt anything more towards me than . 
mere friendly interest. Please forgive me 
tor spe ikin quite frankly, but it 15 best 
And thank you very much. 
hen rathe rvously she added : 
I'm sure it is time I was collecting ™) 


"Ty 
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boys. We were to start at six from the 
house, and it is now halt-past five 
Mr. Oates would not be dismissed o 


quickly. He began to plead his cause 
again; and even when Audrey was march- 
ing het boys back he still kept close to her 
cide. When they came to the house, one 
of the boys was missing. The doctor was 
marshalling the brakes off. He looked up 
a little impatiently as Mr. Oates and Audrey 
came into sight together. Mrs. Bonar was 
already seated in the brake, and the boys 
were cClambering in. 

“Oatés, your boys are waiting for you 
over there.””) Dr. Vernon's voice was sharp 
and peremptory. 

‘Miss Hume has missed one of her boys,” 
said Mr. Oates. 

“That is her affair, not yours. Miss 
Hume is responsible for her boys.” 

Never had Audrey heard the doctor speak 
more sharply. Her cheeks burned. She 
dashed back into the path that led to the 
wood and determined she would never speak 
to Mr. Oates again. And she began to 
reproach herself for her carelessness. Little 
Herbert Renton was one of the smallest of 
her flock; she had thought that he had run 
on in front; and if Mr. Oates had not been 
worrying her so, she would have discovered 
before that he was not with the others. 

‘I am not fit to be a schoolmistress,” she 
said, as she began to call for the missing 
boy. “If L stay here all night, I won't 
venture back without him.” , 

It was already beginning to get dusk; 
she made the wood echo with her shouts, 
and once she thought she heard a muffled 
cry, but there seemed no sight or sound 
of the child 

“Someone else might have turned back 
to help me,” she thought bitterly.“ Some 
times I dislike the doctor; he is such a 
disciplinarian—all head, no heart. It is a 
shame to leave me alone! It would be 
just like him to drive off and take all the 
others with him, and leave me to find my 
way home alone. It’s not like a_ yentle- 
man to behave so!” 

\ step behind her made her start. She 
hardly knew whether she was vexed or 
relieved to find it was the doctor. 

Well, can't vou find him?” 

His tone was still curt, but Audrey was 
meekness itself 

I’m very sorry. I thought he was on 
in front of me, but he could never have 
followed us 


“Are you sure he was here? ” 

“Yes; they were all having a 
hide and seek.” 

The doctor shouted and then stopped 
listen. He had sharper ears than Audrey. 
for he heard a faint answering shout, — 


game «af 


‘He is here somewhere.” he said. “It 
sounds as if he were hurt. This is the 
direction.” 

Audrey followed him along a path which 
was much overgrown with brambles and 
briars; they presently came to a clearance. 
where there was a group of old oaks, and 
now distinctly from one of these they heard 
the muffled cry for help. j 

* Where are you?” called the doctor: 
“up a tree: 

“Inside, and I’m dying—help !—help! 

* It’s hollow; he has fallen into it! ” cried 
Audrey. 

And her conjecture proved right. Dr, 
Vernon threw off his coat and climbed the 
old tree like a s« hoolboy. Herbert was at 
first too low down to be reached, until the 
doctor lowered his coat and told him to 
catch hold of the sleeve of it. Then he 
drew him up carefully, and in another 
moment Audrey had her arms round the 
breathless, dishevelled, frightened child 
He clung hold of her and sobbed aloud. 

‘I cried and cried and cried, and I 
thought I was going to be starved and 
buried there! 

Then Audrey saw the soft side of Dr 
Vernon. He hoisted the boy into his arms 
and carried him along, talking to 
more like a tender father than a school- 
master. She followed them in silence. 10 
the drive that led to the house the met 
some gardeners coming off to help them Ir 
their search. General Tennant was pacity 
the terrace in some perturbation of 
He was greatly relieved when he saw the 

“Now you really must stay to dinner, 
he said, laying his hand on Dr. Vernons 
arm. “ALL your flock are safely driving 


» her- 
home: and this young lady can make het 


self comfortable in my housekeeper’s room, 
if she likes, with the boy. Mrs. Green 3+ 
at good soul and a most 
Then vou can drive them home :ater; 
off in your dogeart now, and 
to take you 


superior woman 


send them 
Vil have the brougham out 
home.” 
Audrey’s head was raised and a neigh 
colour was in her cheeks as she r ( 
old General. She knew that in Ab 
rovernes> 
fashioned eves she was Just 4 § 
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to be ranked with his upper servants, and 
her pride rese In arms at once But she 
did not say a word. Herbert was scratched 
and bruised with his fall and sadly wanted 
, good wash and tidying up. So she went 
up to the housekeeper’s room with him and 
for the next quarter of an hour occupied 
herself with his toilet. 

Then a message came up to her from 
the doctor, asking her if she were ready 
to start, and going downstairs she found 
the doctor’s dogeart at the door, 


GATES 

Audrey) gave her low laugh she 
answered, with a bit of mimicry in_ her 
tone : 

“* Let me advise you, young woman, to 
look after your pupils in a more trustworthy 
manner. The doctor is sadly inconveni- 
enced by the delay you have caused.’ And 
I nearly made him a curtsy as I said, ‘ Yes, 
sir; I’m sorry, sir.’” 

“T think his advice was good,” said the 
doctor quietly. 

“T know it was,” said Audrey, checking 


“And then for the rest of the drive they were silent "—p. 776, 


He had declined to stay to dinner, and 
Audrey was thankful to feel that they were 
returning home at once. 

He Wrapped his thick rug round her care: 
Herbert snugeled in between them, 


| 
* Was so tired that he fell fast asleep 
Audrey’s arm 


ally: 


around him betore they 
“riven a mile 


you cold Dr. Vernon asked 
resent] 
Vor 
wh at all, thank you.” 
hat 
la did the General sav as he wished 


1 good-bye ? 


her mirth; “but [ never can remember my 
position in life, and I don’t like being 
treated like an inferior being.” 

“Your work is the same as mine,” said 
the doctor. “I don't feel that teaching is 
a degrading position.” 

“Ah! the General would make a distinc- 
tion between us,” said Audrey; “and, ef 
course, there is one. I think I am too bg 
for my shoes; I am always being told so 
by Mrs. Bonar. I keep reminding myself 
that I am nearly penniless and am earning 
my living, but I cannot be servile to my 
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superiors. I think I feel that anyone who 
earns their living is on the same leve!. 
There are officers in the army and navy who 
pay, and judges and 


and bishops, and all the 


only live on their 
ministers of State, 
big Government officials simply earn their 
living as I do. I say that we are quits!” 

Audrey was talking at random. She was 
feeling nervous of the long drive and ¢tétc-a- 
téte conversation with the doctor, and she 
dreaded that he should allude to her being 
in Mr. Oatts’ company. 

But Dr. Vernon talked very pleasantly to 
her on various topics outside the school, 
and then suddenly said: 

‘You have returned me all the books I 
have lent you. Have they helped you? ” 

i Yes, they have.” 

Audrey spoke gravely now, 

“Do you want any more?” 

“No, thank you. They have led me to 
my Bible. I am finding out my ignorance 
of it. And there is such a warmth and life 
in it! The other books are cold, hard and 
convincing, but the Bible is—well, I can’t 
explain; it gives life and it sustains it, and 
I] hope I shall never get away from it.” 

* You learnt a good deal if you 
have learnt that,” said Dr. Vernon. Then 


have 


his voice 
added : 
“Be real and sincere, Miss Hume; never 
put up with the second best. Don’t forget 
Let the glory of your 


the empty shrine 
womanhood circle round the One who owns 
you. And with Him in your heart and life 


[END OF CHA 


tense and earnest as he 
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you will be a burning power for good 
amongst those small boys who are in your 
charge.” 

Audrey bent over Herbert's curly head 
resting contentedly on her shoulder, 

‘I teel I'm only the smoking flax at 
present,” she said. “1 hope the flame wil! 
come, 

And then for the rest of the drive they 
were silent. When she and Herbert were 
deposited at her door she leoked up at the 
doctor with penitent eyes. 

* Please forgive me for my carelessness, 
and thank you for coming back to help 
me | shudder when I think what the 
plight of this poor child might have been 
had we left him.” 

His tone was inscrutable as he replied 

‘Let the charge of your boys be your 
first consideration.” 

* There spoke the s« hoolmaster,” said 
Audrey to herself as she turned away. “| 
like him best when he forgets his vocation.’ 

And Dr. Vernon, as he sat eating his 
belated dinner that evening, was haunted 
by a pair of grey eyes looking up int 
his—the yrey eyes of which his sister had 
said: “If you look at them you are perfectly 
certain that you can trust her, and that 
honour, frankness and fearlessness are hei 
chief characteristics.” 

The result of his coyitations was the 
cmphatic comment to himself : 

‘L am glad this is Oates’ last term.” 
In which he showed himself a man 


well as a schoolmaster. 
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ONE OF THE ASSOCIATION'S DEPOTS IN DUBLIN. 


What Women are Doing for Ireland 


The Work of the Women’s National Health Association 


By ALICE STRONACH 


Sou years ago, in one of the women’s 
clubs of London, a speaker told of a 
new scheme for the regeneration of Treland : 
health crusade with all the women of 
Ireland enlisted under its banner. 

A beautiful idea, but to some ef the audi- 
ence it seemed too big, too ambitious ever 
to become a reality. 

But they were wrong. For the speaker 
Was nO mere dreamer of dreams, but that 
eminently practical and energetic Scots- 
roman, the Countess of Aberdeen, whose 

hemes have a way of being speedily 
anslated into realities. 


Women Crusaders 
Moreover, this special scheme of hers for 
women of Treland in a great 
i crusade had already taken shape, and 


the crusaders were 
isaders were cven then beginning to 


enrolling the 


ealt} 
ut] 


(Photographs by Pi 


awaken Ireland to the truth, so apt to be 
forgotten in these days of strenuous money- 
making, that a nation’s health is a nation’s 
greatest wealth. To-day the women cru- 
saders number some 17,500, and if you visit 
Treland you cannot easily avoid seeing signs 
of their many-sided activity and beneficent 
influence. 
Pure Milk 

If, for instance, being in Dublin, you go 
to see a polo match in the Phoenix Park in 
summer or a football match in winter, you 
will probably notice a dainty little milk 
wagon from which hot or cold pasteurised 
milk is being dispensed in glass tankards to 
a thirsty crowd. And, if you enter or leave 
the park by its north gate, you may see in 
the midst of a colony of artisan cottages 
behind the Royal Barracks a corner shop, 
shining with cleanliness, with a legend over 


ictovtial Agency.) 
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its Coor proclaiming it to be the Dublin 
Pasteurised Milk Depot. It needs no great of 
mental effort to connect depot and milk syn 
waggn and to discern behind both some she 
enterprise not merely commercial. disc 
Feminine intuition might go further, cot 
and connect the dainty milk depot and its and 
various branches with a fact that would hou 
strike the observant woman who found her the 
way to the humbler quarters of the city, the heal 
fact that Dublin babies are apparently much Vies 
addicted to" club life. For here and there Ing 
she may have noticed buildings that might 
be unysually clean shops, if they were not 
* Babies’ Clubs !’’—the St. Monica’s Club 
in St. Augustine Street, the Gordon Club in 
Upper Clanbrassil Street, the St. Andrew's 
Club in Lower Mount Street ; and in Kings- 
town, if the observations extended so far, ‘Photo : Foote, Waterf 
the Aberdeen Babies’ Club. HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, 
Before you had recovered from your sur- President of the Association, 
prise at these signs of precocity in Dublin's 
infant population, you might have made of women and children sunning themselves 
other discoveries. in an open-air shelter in the garden—signs, 
in fact, that the cottages are no longer a 
New Use for Coastguard Station coastguard station, but a unique and ideal 
For instance, driving out in the direction holiday home. A visit of inspection would 
of Howth, where the Wicklow Hills and the — give you the further information that those 
sea make a sunset memorable, you may have fascinating little cottages, so simply but 
noted signs of the unusual in a row of daintily equipped, are really what modem 
coastguard cottages—the coming and going science would call a_preventorium, since 
of a white-aproned hospital nurse, groups a timely stay there with the simple medi- 
cines of fresh air, rest 
and good food often 
save the overworked 
house-mother, the 
tired seamstress or 
factory hand, the deli- 
cate child, from the 
clutches — of tubercu- 
losis or some other dire 
disease. You would 
begin to realise that 
the milk depots, the 
babies’ clubs, the holi- 
day home, were all Ou 
part of some definite influe 
scheme, that of the have 
National Health Gru- 
sade of the women ol bring 
Ireland. for a 
And in the arrange lady 
ments and detail of nurse 
each you would penny 
nise the hand of one on t 
A PASTEURISED MILK DEPOT IN DUBLIN who, with the gis Inspe 
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of the born organiser, unites a womanly 


ympathy with the special needs of those 
she is trving to give assistance. To 
discern in a row of deserted coastguard 


cottages the possibilities of a haven of rest 
and healing more homelike than any great 
house could ever be was characteristic of 
the founder and president of the women’s 
health crusade in Ireland, whose reign at the 
Viceregal Lodge has been a period of bless- 
g for so many of the Dubiin poor. 


In 


~ 
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mother on the subject of his food and cloth- 
ing and comfort generally, better 
chance of struggling through those perilous 
first years of life than the baby who is not 
a clubman. 

And so the Registrar-General’s rather 
startling figures concerning infant mortality 
begin to change for the better where babies’ 
clubs exist in Treland. 

No corner of Treland seems safe from the 
invasion of the women health crusaders, 


has a 


THE GORDON BABIES’, MOTHERS’, AND GIRLS’ CLUB. 


Babies’ Clubs 
Outside Dublin signs of the Association's 
Influence are Other cities 
have their babies’ lubs, centres of womanly 
yapethy and friendly help. To these babies 
ting their mothers once or twice 


no less evident. 


a week 


for 
‘Ora cup of tea and a friendly talk with the 
lady ot the , 


committee in charge, or with 
nurse 
Ise or doctor rhe mothers pay their 
penr 
penny a week gladly, and the baby, thriving 
On the 


care resulting from this weekly 


Inspect 
Pection and weighing, and advice to his 


If you re-visit some village in the wilds of 
Donegal or Connemara, that you knew a few 
years ago, you will probably notice changes. 
Houses and cabins are cleaner and better 
kept, windows are made to open, the manure 
heap is less evident to eyes and nose, the 
porridge-pot disputes the monopoly of the 
hob with the little black ‘‘ taypot,”’ and the 
miller has a tale to tell of busier meal mills, 
If you comment on these changes, you will 
probably learn that the health caravan has 
passed that way, and the doctor, “ that had 
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the Trish,’ and the lady that had the wonder- 
ful wav with the cooking, had told what came 
of keeping out the fresh air and letting in 
the pig and the poultry, of having the 
manure heap by the front door, and giving 
the children tea and white bread instead of 


oatmeal and milk. 


Gramophone and Limelight Pictures 

The health caravan is a great institution, 
with its doctor who can speak to the people 
in their own tongue, its gramophone that 
can deliver a lecturette as well as sing a song, 
its cookery demonstrator, its limelight pic- 
tures, its wealth of simply worded litera- 
ture telling of the evils of dirt, the value of 


VAN FOR THE SALE OF PURE 


fresh air, and all the simple, wholesome 


gospel of hygiene In the remoter parts of 
Ireland the visits of the van are great events, 
and men, women, and children will cheer- 
fully tramp miles to see it and hear those who 


come with it Phe van was one of the hap- 


piest thoughts of the Association’s president 


and those who administer the Pembroke 
Trish Charities’ Fund were surely well-advised 


when they generously 
equip the * Phoenix.” 


gave 


Among the School Children 


To the children in the schools of Ireland 


the Women's 


president have proved good friends. Their 
efforts, combined with those of local authori- 


ties, have obtained fror 


Health Assoc lation and ts 


n the Government a 


grant for the better heating and cleansing of 


the schools. In some 


has been introduced, 


or halfpenny meals hi 


MILK. 


tality and tuberculosis, 
fought by the 


available weapon That 


Vain is proved triumphantly l 


for the death-rates ol 


victims of the “ white 


schools the visiting 
und in many penny 
we been institu 

The children in 
several schools 
notably in the 
industrial 
schools, have 


enlisted in the 


health crusade 
and Girls 
Guilds of 
Health and 
Boys’ Patta- 
lions join 
the fight wit! 
dirt and 
disease with 
something 
the same zest 
shown by Eng- 
land’s 
scouts in fight- 
ing less real 


enemies. 


lions in tl 
path ot 1 
women why 
aim at 
Ireland worthy 


of its old 


poet name 
oo Breasall 
(Isle of the 


Blest), at 
infant mo 


heing 
and these are bell, 


health crusaders with ever 


the fight is not in 
yy Statistics, 
the babies and the 


plague | in Ireland 
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have steadily declined in the years since the 
s started work. 


crusader’ 
of the Association’s share in 


Something 
the universal b 
known in England and in Scotland through 
the Tuberculosis 


attle against tuberculosis is 


visits of travelling 
Exhibition, 


which travelled 


the 
Ue 


as far north as 
Edinburgh and 


Glasgow. There 


was also the 
wonderful * Ui 
Breasail"” 


hibition, 
arranged by 
Lady Aberdeen 
at Ballsbridge 
last spring, to 
the 
the 
are 
making. You 
may keep in 
h with 


ndicate 
progress 


rusaders 


that 
by reading the 


progre SS 


\ssociation’s 


monthly jour- 
nal, Sldinte 
(Health), a 


substantial 
pennyworth of 
ll-edited 


niorm 


we 
l ition 
ut health 
crusades 


in 
general and 
lreland's in 
particular. 

But you have to visit Dublin to realise how 
thoroughly and admirably the battle is being 
tht. For, content 
through its vans, 


other ways the 


fou: not with spreading 
its literature, and in many 
good news that tuberculosis 
snot of necessity hereditary, but a malady 
bred by unwholesome conditions of life and 
curable by the simple means of fresh air, 
good food, and wholesome living, the Asso- 
a has its special equipment for fight- 


ng the enemy when it is too late to preach 
€ doctrine that prevention is better than 


cure 


In Dublin the 


pecially 


at work 


tuberculosis 


Association has 


qualitied nurses, 
10 are d 
We Going valuable work under the guid- 
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ance of the Dublin Hospitals Tuberculosis 


Committee. With the Association’s Samari- 
tan Fund behind them, these nurses are 


able to put into the hands of the poor patient 
the means for fighting the enemy, the simple 
open-air treatment at home, the nourishing 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE DEPOTS FOR PASTEURISEDO MILK, 


food, the pure milk, the warm clothing. 
Where proper home treatment im- 
possible, there are all the Association's 


resources in the way of holiday homes and 
sanatoria. 

Besides its home at Sutton, where no one 
actually suffering from tuberculosis is ad- 
mitted, the Association has secured through 
its president a second disused coastguard 
station at Clifden, on the Galway Coast, 
which, when equipped, will be available for 
new life-saving purposes, since patients in 
the early stages of tuberculosis will be sent 


there to get a fresh lease of life from the 
Atlantic breezes that blow over that lovely 
spot. 
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Fighting Consumption 

On the outskirts of Dublin the Association 
has a hospital where patients in secondary 
stages of tuberculosis are cared for. It 
owes its existence to the same far-seeing 
vision that discerned in the deserted coast- 
euard cottages at Sutton the ideal holiday 
home. For, until Lady Aberdeen saw that 
it was, just what was wanted for a tuber- 
culosis hospital, isolated and with abundant 
space and fresh air, the building, now the 
Allan A. Ryan Hospital, was a colony of 
unused wooden structures, built in case they 
should be needed for isolation purposes. 
Apparently it is not casy to say “No” to 
the president of the Women’s Health Asso- 
ciation, for, just as the Admiralty fell in 
with her views for their coastguard stations, 
so the Dublin Corporation granted her the 
use of their isolation building at a nominal 
rent on condition that it should be at once 
vacated if required. So there it is, another 
tribute to 
powers of organisation. 


woman's resourcefulness and 

Americans visiting 
its sunny wards, and sceing the well-cared-for 
patients in its wind-swept verandas and 
gardens, must surely feel that the generous 
New York citizen whose name it bears made 


a good investment when he handed over 


some of his dollars to Lady Aberdee 


n for the 
hospital’s equipment. 


American Interest 

Lady Aberdeen has been able to interest 
America in her great work for Ireland. The 
preventorium at Sutton is partly Supported 
by generous Bostonians, and the perfectly 
equipped Collier Dispensary which King 
George opened on his visit to Dublin is named 
for the father of an American whose gener- 
osity supplied the means for this new and 
splendid addition to Dublin's weapons 
against tuberculosis, 

Men other than wealthy Americans are 
gallantly helping the women of Ireland in 
their health crusade. Medical men give to it 
gencrously of their skill and their time. But 
it is essentially a woman's movement, and, 
surely one may add, a womanly movement. 
And it owes its inspiration to a woman's 
deep love for Ireland and her unselfish devo- 
When the history 
of twenticth-century social reform is te 


tion to the Irish people. 


corded, a place of honour will surely be found 
there for the name of the woman who gave 
Canada its Victorian Order of Nurses and 
Ircland its Women's Health Association, 
Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen. 
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IL—LITTLE SILK-WING 


HE first of the twilight over Silver- 
water. So ethereal were the thin 
washes of palest orange and apple-green 
reflection spreading over the surface of the 


la} 


lake, out beyond the fringe of alder bushes, 
0 bubble-like in delicacy the violet tones 
{the air among the trees, just fading away 
into the moth-wing brown of dusk, that 
the Child was afraid to ask even the briet- 


est ot questions, lest his voice should break 
the incomparable enchantment. Uncle Andy 
sat smoking, his eves withdrawn in dream. 
From the other side of the point, quite out 


ot cal > 

sight, where Bill was washing the dishes 
iter the early camp supper, came a soft 
iter of tins. But the homely sound had 


ho power to jar the quiet. 


The magic of the hour took it, and trans- 


‘it, and made it a note in the chord 
Me great stillness. From the pale greenish 
Vaul sky 
it of sky came a long, faint twang as ot 


sih 


ver string, 


where the swoop of a night- 
"ax struck the tranced air to a moment's 
n ‘ton, A minute or two later the light 
a small trout leaping, and then, 
fom the heart of the 


hemlock wood farther 
the 
the shore, the mellow hoo-hoo-hoo-ow 
Drown owl 


The Chi 
The Child was squatting on the mossy 


Tl and s 
id taring out, round-cycd, across the 


water. Suddenly he jumped, clapped both 
grimy little hands to his face, and piped a 
shrill **Oh!” A bat's wing had flittered 
past his nose so close that he might have 
caught it in his teeth if he had wanted to— 
and been quick enough. 

Uncle Andy turned, took his pipe from 
his mouth with marked deliberation, and 
eyed the Child severely. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” he 
inquired, after a disapproving pause. 

* T thought it was trying to bite my nose,” 
explained the Child apologetically. 

“ There’s not very much to bite, you 
know,” said Uncle Andy, in a carping mood 
at having had his reveries disturbed. 

“I know it’s pretty little, and turns up 

rather,”’ agreed the Child ; but I don't 
want anything to bite it.” 

** Nonsense ! "’ said Uncle Andy. 
want to?” 

“It was that bat!" declared the Child, 
pointing to the shadowy form zigzagging 
over the tringe of bushes at the edge of the 
water. ‘“ He came down and hit me right 
in the face— almost.” 

Phat bat bite you!” 
Andy with a sniff of scorn, 


“Who'd 


retorted Uncle 
“Why, he was 
doing you the most triendly turn he knew 


how. No doubt there was a big mosquito 


| 
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“But the bat was a marvellous adept at 
dodging. With a lightning swerve it 
emerged from under the great wings, 


and darted behind Uncle Andy's head.” 


just to bite you 
there 


and that little « hap 
napped it up in time to save you 


There are lots of folk beside bats that vet 


themselves misunderstood just when they 


are trying hardest to do some good,” 

“Oh, see!’ murmured the Child 
politely—which, of course, meant that he 
did not see at all what Uncle Andy was 
driving at. “ Why do bats get themselves 
misunderstood, Uncle Andy ?” 

His uncle eyed him narrowly. He was 
always suspecting the Child of making game 
of him—than which nothing could be 
farther from the Child’s honest and rather 
matter-of-fact intentions. The question, to 
be sure, was rather a poser. While he pon- 
apparently absorbed 
in the task of relighting his pipe—the Child's 
attention was diverted. And for ever the 
question of why bats get themselves mis- 


dered a reply to it 


understood remained unanswered. 

The bat chanced at the moment to be 
zigzagging only a dozen feet or so away, 
when from the empty air above, as if created 
on the instant out of nothingness, dropped 
a noiseless, shadowy shape of wings. It 
seemed to catch the eccentric little flutterer 
fairly. But it didn’t—for the bat was a 
marvellous adept at dodging. With a light- 
ning swerve it emerged from under the 
great wings, and darted behind Uncle Andy's 
head. The battled owl, not daring to come 
so near the hated man-creatures, winnowed 
off in ghostly silence. 

At the same moment a tiny, quivenng 
thing, like a dark leaf, floated to the ground 
There, instead of lying quiet like a leaf, 
fluttered softly. 

“What's that?’ 

Hush 
peremptory whisper. 

The shadowy leaf on the ground con 
tinued to flutter, as if trying to rise into t 
air. Presently the bat reappeared and a led 
\ moment more and it dropped 


demanded the Child. 


ordered Uncle Andy im 4 


e 


over it. 
touched the ground for a second with wid 
uplifted wings, and then sailed off again 0 
a long, swift, upward curve. The fluttering 
shadowy leaf had disappeared. 

For once the Child had no questions ready 
Ile had so much to ask about all at onc 
His eyes like saucers with interrogation, ° 
turned appealingly to his unt le, and § 
nothing 

Phat was the little one 

little one aid Uncle Andy obliging! 

‘But what whi 

“You see.’ went on Uncle Andy, | 


ing to explain before he could be over: 


one ot the two 


yasten- 


wheln 
moth 
young 
with 1 
ng 
nose 

swoop! 
she di 


little 


hg its w 
for it. Hi 
0 neatly 
vourself |] 

The 
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CHILDREN OF THE WILD 


yhelmed, “ your poor little friend was a 
mother bat, and she was carrying her two 
cnt ones with her, clinging to her neck 
with their wings, while she was busy hunt- 
ng gnats and moths and protecting your 
nose from mosquitoes. When the owl 
swooped on her, and so nearly caught her, 
she dodged so violently that one of the 
little ones was jerked frem its hold. Being 
too voung to fly, it could do nothing but 
futter to the eround and squat there beat- 


And at the thought he felt a sinking sensa- 
tion at the pit of his stomach. 

“Well, you know, you're not a bat,” 
said Uncle Andy sententiously. “If you 
were vou'd probably think it much _ pleas- 
anter, and far Jess dangerous, than being 
left at home alone while your mother was 
out swooping ‘round after moths and June 
bugs.’ ”’ 

‘Why ?” demanded the Child promptly. 
“Well, you just listen a bit,’’ answered 


4 


% 


“Then the mouse seized her, and dragged her off. sprawling limply, along the 


beam "—p. 787. 


M its wings till the mother came to look 
lorit. How she managed to pick it up again 
neatly, I can’t say But vou saw tor 
yourself how neat it was, eh?” 
the Child nodded his head vigorously 
and smacked his lips in agreement. 
But why does she carry them around 
her that way?” he inquired, 
“ms to me awiully dangerous. don't 
unk I'd like it.” 
re He pictured to himself his own substan- 
‘Mamma swooping erratically through 
* ar, with skirts flving out behind and 
f 


mse 


clinging precariously to her neck 


Uncle Andy in his exasperating way. He 
hated to answer any of the Child’s most 
innocent questions directly if he could get 
at them in a roundabout way. ‘ Once upon 
a time Ugh!’ thought the Child to 
himself, is going to be a fairy story !”’ 
But it wasn't.)—** Once upon a time,’’ went 
on Uncle Andy slowly, “ there was a young 
bat—a baby bat so small you might have 
put him into your mother’s thimble. He 
lived high up in the peak of the roof of an 
old barn down in the meadows beside the 
golden, rushing waters of the Nashwaak 
stream, not mere than five or six miles from 
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Fredericton. We'll call him Little Silk- 
Wing.” 

“ I’ve been to Fredericton !”’ interjected 
the Child with an important air. 

“ Really !’’ said Uncle Andy. “ Well, 
Little Silk-Wing hadn’t. And now, who's 
going to tell this story, you or I ? 

won't interrupt any more !”’ 
Child penitently. ‘‘ But why was he called 
Little Silk-Wing, Uncle Andy ?” 

His uncle locked at him in despair. Then 
he answered, with unwonted resignation, 
‘His wings weren't really any silkier than 
those of his tiny sister. But he got hold 
of the name first, that’s all. 

“When the two were first born they were 
little 
shrivelled, pale mites, that could do nothing 
but hang to their mother’s breasts, and 


said the 


So it was his! 


so tiny as to be quite ridiculous 


nurse diligently, and grow. They grew almost 
at once to the same cclour as their mother, 
plumped out till they were so big as to be 
not quite lost in a thimble, and developed 
a marvellous power of clinging to their 
mother’s body while she went careering 
through the air in her dizzy evclutions. 
‘But when they were big enough for 
their weight to be a serious interference 
with their mother’s hunting, then she was 
forced, most reluctantly, to leave them at 
home sometimes. She would take them 
both together into the 
between the top beam and the slepe of 
the roof, and there they would lie motion- 
their 
mouse-coloured wing membranes, and look- 
ing for all the world like two little bits of 
It was not always lonely for 


narrow crevice 


less, shrouded in exquisitely fine, 


dry wood. 
them, because there were usually at least 
two or three grown-up bats hanging by 
their toes from the edge of a near-by crack, 
taking brief rest from the toil of their 
aerial chase. But it was always mono- 
tonous, unless they were asleep. For all 
movement was rigorously forbidden them, 
as being lable to betray them to some 
foe.”’ 

“Why, what could get at them, away 


up there demanded the Child, to whom 


the peak of a lead always seemed _ the 
remotest, most inaccessible, and = most 
mysterious ot pot 


“Wait and see!’ answered Uncle Andy, 
“Well, one 


vonhlight, like a long, 


with the air of an oracle. 
night a streak of m 


white finger, came in through a crack above 


and lit up those two tiny huddled Shapes in 
their crevice. It came so suddenly yno; 
them that Little Silk-Wing, under the 
touch of that blue-white radiance, sti red 
uneasily and half unfolded his Wings. T 


movement caught the great, gleamine eyes 


ne 


of an immense brown hunting spider who 
chanced at that moment to be prowling 
down the under side of the roof. He was 
one of the kind that do not spin webs, 
but catch their prey by stealing up and 
pouncing upon it. He knew that a little 
bat, when young enough, was no stronger 
than a big butterfly, and its blood would be 
quite good enough to suck.  Stealthily he 
crept down into the brightness of ‘that 
narrow ray, wendering whether the younc- 
ster was too big for him to tackle or not, 
He made up his mind to have a go at it 
In fact, he was just gathering his immense, 
hairy legs beneath him for that fatal pounce 
of his, when he was himself pounced upon 
by a flickering shadow, plucked from his 
through the 
thorax, and borne off to be devoured at 
Jeisure by a big bat which had just come 


place, paralysed by a bite 


in. 
**Oh, I see,”’ muttered the Child feelingly. 


He was himself a good deal afraid of spid 
and he meant that he understood now why 
it was less dangerous for little bats to go 
swinging wildly through the twilight cling: 
ing to their mothers’ necks than to stay 
at home alone. 

But Uncle Andy paid no heed to the 
interruption. 

“On the following night,” he con- 
tinued, “ Little Silk-Wing and his sister 
found themselves once more alone in tt 


crevice at the end of the beam. They kt 
had 

nothing of the peril from which they - 
1, } 

been saved the night before, so they Hee 


learned no lesson. On this night they wer 
restless, for their mother had fluttered 
away leaving them both a little hungr\ 
Hunting had been bad, and she had some 
milk for them than their growls 
demanded. When once more 
finger oft moonlight, 
rool, 


what le 
appt tites 
that slender 
through a chink in the little 
it was the litte 

fluttered 


hed one 


its way 
upon them in their crevice, 
sister this time that stirred and 
under its ghostly touch. She strete 
wing clear out upon the beam, and it ro 
with difficulty that she restrained hers! 


from giving vent to one of her infinite" 
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thin squeaks, tiny as a bead that would 
jrop through the eye of a needle. 

“There was no great prowling spider to 

tch sight of her to-night. But a very 
hungry mouse, as it chanced, was just at 
that moment tip-toeing along the beam, 
wondering what he could find that would 
ve good to eat. A lump of toasted cheese, 
or an old grease-rag, or a well-starched 
lar, or a lump of cold suet pudding, 
would have suited him nicely, but inexor- 
able experience had taught him that such 
ieicacies were seldom to be found in the 
roof of the barn. Under the circumstances 

old moth or beetle or spider, dead or 
alive, would be better than nothing. 

How his little black, bead-like eyes glis- 
tened as they fell upon that frail membrane 
fa wing fluttering on the beam! He 
lated forward, straight and swift as a 
weaver's shuttle, seized the delicate wing 
in his strong white teeth, and dragged the 

vy bat from her hiding 

ue. Baby as she was, 


she was game. For one 


moment she sat up and ¢ 

chattered angry defiance, 
ina voice like the wind- 

ing of a watch, but so 


thin and high - pitched 
that only a fine ear could 
lave caught it. Then 
the mouse seized her, bit 
her tiny neck through, 
and dragged her off, 
sprawling limply, along 
the beam.” 

The Child nodded 
vigorously, He needed 
nothing more to convince 
im of the superior se- 
unty of a life of travel 
and adventure, as com- 
pated with the truly 
appalling perils of stay- 
Ing at home. ? 


“T see you take me!” 
sald Uncle Andy approv- 


} 


“But this, as you 
Wit observe, was not 


Silk-Wing, but his 
‘ster, For Little Silk- 


Wino 
Ving lite became now 


re interesting, Havy- 
§ Only one baby left 


moth... 
4S mother was able to 
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“When she dropped like lead to snap up some 
as he clung to the swaying grass-tops, his tiny 


carry him with her wherever she went. And 
she would not have left him alone again for 
the world, lest the unknown but dreadful 
fate which had befallen his sister should 
overtake him also. 

“He was old enough, and wide awake 
enough, by this time to appreciate his 
advantages. He could feel the thrill of his 
mother’s long, swinging swoops through 
the dewy coolness of the dusk. He could 
thrill in sympathy with her excitement of 
the chase, when she went fluttering up into 
the thin pallor of the upper air, following 
inexorably the desperate circlings of some 
high-flying cockchafer. When she dropped 
like lead to snap up some sluggish night- 
moth, its wings not yet quite dry from the 
chrysalis, as he clung to the swaying grass- 
tops, his tiny eyes sparkled keenly. And 
when she went zigzagging, with breathless 
speed and terrifying violence, to evade the 
noisciess attack of the brown owl, he hung 


sluggish night- 


eyes sparkled keenly.” 
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on to her neck with the tenacity of despair 
and imagined that their last hour had 
come. But it hadn’t, for his mother was 
clever and expert. She had fooled many 
owls in her day. 

“This adventurous life of his, of course, 
was lived entirely at night. During the day 
he slept, for the most part, folded in his 
mother’s wing-membranes, while she hung 
by her toes from the edge of a warped board 
in the warm goldy-brown shadows of the 
peak of the old barn. Outside, along the 
high ridge-pole, swallows, king-birds, jays, 
and pigeons gathered under the bright blue 
day to scream, chatter, or coo their ideas 
of life, each according to the speech of its 
kind. And sometimes a cruel-eyed, hook- 
beaked, trim, well-bred-looking hawk would 
perch there on the roof—quite alone, let 
me tell you—and gaze around as if wonder- 
ing where all the other birds could have 
gone to! 3ut none of these things, affairs 
of the garish, dazzling, common day, moved 
in the least the row of contented little bats, 
all drowsing the useless hours of day away 
as they hung by their toes in the soft gloom 
under the roof. They would wake up now 
and again, to be sure, and squeak, and 
crowd each other a little. But as for what 
went on in the gaudy light on the outer 
side of the roof, it concerned them not 
at all. 

‘But Little Silk-Wing seems to have been 
born to illustrate the dangers which beset 
the life of the 
days there had been an unwonted disturb- 


stay-at-home. For two 


deep-grassed meadow that 


There had been the 


ance in the 
surrounded the barn. 
clanking of harness, the long, shrill, vibrant 
clatter of the 
snorting of horses, and the shouting and 


scarlet mowing machine, the 


laughter of men turning the fresh hay with 
their forks. Then came carts, and chil- 
dren, with shrill laughter and screams of 
merriment, and the hay was hauled into 
the barn, load after load, fragrant, crack- 
ling with grasshoppers ; and presently the 
mows began to fill up till the men with the 
pitchtorks, 
stowing the hay, came up beneath the 


sweating over the hot work of 


eaves. 

“ Reluctantly, and indignantly, the bats 
woke up. 
in with noisy children on top, bestirred 


Some of them, as the loads came 


themselves sufficiently to shake the sleep 


out of their eyes, unfold their draped wings, 
flutter down into the daylight, and fly of 
to the peaceful gloom of the nearest woods 

“But the mother of Little Silk-Wing was 
not so easily disturbed. She Opened her 
tiny black beads of eyes as wide as she 
could, but gave no other sign of having 
noticed the invaders of the old barn’s drowsy 
peace. She had seen such excitement by fore 
and never known any harm to come of it 
And she hated flying out into the full glare 
of the sun. 

‘But there is such a thing, you know 
as being a bit foo calm and self-possessed, 
As the hay got higher up in the mow 
the eaves, and almost up to the level oj 
the topmost beam, one of the farm hands 
noticed the little bat hanging under the 
ridge-pole. He was one of those dull fools, 
not cruel at heart, perhaps, but utterly 
without imagination, who, if they see some- 
thing interesting, are apt to kill it just 
because they don’t know any other way to 
show their interest. He up with the handle 
of his pitchfork, and knocked the poor 
little mother bat far out into the stubble.” 

cried the Child. Didn't it hurt 
her dreadfully 

“It killed her,’ replied Uncle Andy 
simply. ‘‘ But by chance it didn’t hurt 
Little Silk-Wing himself, as he clung 
desperately to her neck. The children, with 


beyond 


cries of sympathy and reprobation, rushed 
to pick up the little dark body. But the 
black-and-white dog was ahead ot them. 
He raced in, and snatched the queer thing 
up, gently enough, in his teeth, But he 
let it drop again at once in huge surpnse. 
It had come apart. All of a sudden it was 
two bats, instead of one. He couldn't 
understand it at all. And_ neither could 
the children. And while they stood stat 
ing—the black-and-white dog with his 
tongue hanging out and his tail forgetting to 


+ 


wag, and the children with their eyes qu 
round—Little Silk-Wing fluttered up ito 


hat 
the air, flew hesitatingly this way and Be 
for a moment till he felt sure of himsel, 


and then darted off to the shelter 0! - 
woo Is where he had so otten accompanite 
his mother on her hunting.” . 

fhe Child heaved a sigh of relief. “Tm 


so glad he got off,”’ he murmured. , 
: 
thought you would be. That's 


hie did,”’ said Un le Andy enigmatically. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNASKED.—I admit it is rather paradoxical to include this 
article in a Married Life Num er, but it deals with a very real problem, does it not? Of course, I 
ie not endcrse all Miss Costello's conclusions ; some of them I frankly disagree with But ‘“‘ Susan 
Hamilton’ has a rivhy to be heard, and her case has got to be dealt with somehow. 

What do readers think of it? I am anxi us to have the:r opinions, and for the best letter 
onthe subect I will give One Guinea, For conditions see the note in ‘‘ Conversation Corner.” 


The Woman of No Romance 


Concerning the Strange Case of Susan Hamilton 


By MARY 


NX the England of the nineteenth and 

twentieth centuries, the case of 
Susan Hamilton is a common one; but, 
for reasons Which are rooted in the heart 
of feminine civilisation, it is rarely, if 
ever, frankly told. 

And it should be told: told and widely 
liscussed, for it cries out against a flaw 
1 our scheme of convention—against a 
wong canonised by British sentimentality, 
which not only helps in wrecking the lives 
f thousands of women, but is as well a 
waste of national force. 

We met Susan Hamilton at a pension 
in an old-world corner of Brittany, and 
lor a week broke bread at the same table 
without exchanging a word. 

She is the type who does not make the 

first advance ; we were a large party pre- 
occupied with ourselves. 
_ Then an accident happened. Heads got 
lost there was no doctor to be found, and 
the lady stepped on the scene, equipped 
lor emergency—calm, clear of eve, and 
capable of hand. She was the means of 
saving a young and beloved life. 

This brought us into intimacy, and we 
quickly realised what a delightful com- 
pation the lonely woman was. 


The Mystery of her Face 
Mdancholy, a wistful pervading melan- 
choly was her garment, but close inter- 
“ourse revealed a sense of humour as well, 
combined with a sane outlook on. life 


re 4 gracious delicacy of thought and 
leeling, 

Madge 
_ Madge, the maid who owed her her life, 


— her devotee, and spent the hours 


nvulescence Weaving romances round 
om Sle termed “the pathetic mystery 


COSTELLO 


of her face,’’ and we elders found our- 
selves wondering frequently what the love 
tragedy was that had left her, at sixty, a 
friendless old maid, drifting about the 
world with a crochet-hook and a mad 
little Irish terrier: how such a capable 
and charming woman had come to be a 
member of that pitiful band of the British 
emigrant, the homeless spinster, trying 
to exist on less than {130 a year, moving 
from one cheap foreign boarding house to 
another, as the prices rose for the season. 

One day, when our friendship was 
months old, Miss Hamilton told us the 
tragedy of her life. 

Madge, a budding authoress, had written 
various versions of it, with an ardent stylo, 
oozing the true-true-till-deathism of 
mid-Victorian romance, but Susan had 
shaken her head ironically. 

“No, child, nothing like that. There’s 
not a flash of scorching jealousy, bitter 
rivalry, or heroic bereavement in it. My 
young love’s bones are not bleaching on a 
South African desert, or under the Hima- 
layas’ eternal snows. They are—are a 
She paused with a whimsical gesture. 
* T’'ve half a mind to—ves! I'll do what 
not five women in a hundred would, what 
wild horses wouldn't have dragged me 
into ten years ago. I'll produce the skele- 
ton in my cupboard.”” Suddenly, reading 
our expression of startled interest, she 
burst into merry laughter. 

* Good gracious—no ! I haven't a Past. 
Nothing so stirring and dramatic... 
and yet, to myself, I am tragedy personi- 
fied, So it comes to me, that it would 
be a good thing, Madge, if you wrote the 
story of my trivial life and misfortune, 
and gave it to the world. It might help in 


ay 
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saving other women from the harshness— 
let us call it waste—of my lot. 


The Cupboard Skeleton 

‘Well, the bald, flat truth is—I am a 
homeless old maid because I never got the 
chance of being anything else! Yes, yes, 

do mean that: I never had an offer of 
marriage in my life—don’t shout at me all 
together-—never the ghost of a love affair, 
never'a mild flirtation! Why?) Why ? 
Simply because opportunity did not come 
my way. Yes, [ lived in England among 
thirty millions of people-—isn’t it ? I was 
a nice-looking girl, well educated, with a 
small fortune, between three and four 
hundred a year. I was anxious to be 
wooed, and stood at the parlour window 
all my youth crying: ‘ Sister Ann, Sister 
Ann, is there anyone coming?’ But no 
one ever did come. ‘They really didn’t ! 
For a long time, I thought my case was an 
abnormal one ; but now that I have been 
on the tracks of the homeless, I know that 
there are thousands of women like myself, 
with the capacity and the longing for 
home-making, who have never been given 
the chance of fulfilling their natural destiny. 

‘ Details you want : where was my par- 
lour window ? I will tell you, good people. 
It was in a semi-detached villa of a dull 
London suburb. My parents were old and 
chronic invalids. They did not encourage 
visitors, nor approve of dancing and going 
about. I seldom met a man under sixty. 
Perhaps-—I don’t know-——I mean if I had 
done somethin than sfand at the 
parlour window but I couldn't 

‘Of course, you couldn't,” broke in a 
matron of the party whose only son had 


more 


been successfully wooed by a_ terrible 
chorus lady. The women who respect 
themselves can't And in our. grand 


mothers’ time they were courted by men 
for that very reason ; now, in the slang of 
the day, such girls ‘ get left,” and the 
common-minded, cheaper sort—the facile 
flirt—oh ! I could tell you stories, talk for 
hours 

But she wasn't allowed. 


In England Only 
“When I had to leave the window,” 
continued Miss my hair was 
grey, and my knowledge of the 
limited that in a few vears I had lost in 


world SO 


79% 


speculation half the property my parents 
had left me, and ever since I have > foun 
some difficulty in making two ends y reet 

* That’s my cheerful story , good people 
The point of it, which I Tequest my 
biographer to irefully underline, is tiy 
fact that, had I been born under any ot her 
conditions but that of an educated Englis 
girl of the upper middle classes, I would 
have found a home.” 

‘You mean by that——?” 

“IT mean, if I had belonged to the work. 
ing classes, where introductions are not 
de rigueur, and nature moves on freer 
lines—well, with my prettyish face, | 
should have been invited to ‘ walk cut’ by 
likely young men, should probably hav 
been able to pick and choose a mate. I 
I had been born in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, the Netherlands, my social position 
and modest fortune would have lifted me 
quite naturally into the marriage market 
Parents, relations, friends would have been 
busy conferring over my future, whilé I was 
still in the schoolroom, as the most natural 
thing in the world. Without loss of dignity 
or shadow of discredit, they would have 
made the best bargain for me—” 

‘ Bargain You wouldn’t have marned 
like that ?”’ 

‘Impossible, Miss Hamilton !’ 

“ There—the conventional outcry. Te 
me finish my say.” 

A flush had risen 
made her look ten years younger. 

There is a class of modern women 
whose ideal of fulfilment is to compet 
successfully in the working fields of men. 
This class however, a small one 
the majority of us, I am convinced, ate 
and built to rock cradles and order 
many weary of the 


her cheeks that 


born 
dinners. Of course, 
routine of housekeeping in this plea 
loving age, but, as I know my nature It 
would have filled my cup. Yes, now that 
I'm an old woman, out of the running I 
can frankly admit that I longed to get 
married when I was young, and was ready 
to take a leap in the dark with the first 
fairly eli¢ ‘ib le swain, had opportun rity De- 
friended me. I wanted to have children 
to coddle and educate, to manage 4 hous 
to make a man of my own comfortad’ 
I wouldn't have tired of the drudgers 

have hated cold mutton and the sm ell of 
flannels! I had no sisters 
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brothers, no near 
relations who took 
interest in me. I 
was very lonely and 
went about like a 
stray cat, looking 
forahome. Being 
much shyer in my 
youth than I am 
now, I did not suc- 
ceed. Yes, I wanted 
comradeship— 
someone to work 
for, to share pleas- 
ures, Sorrows, sacri- 
fices, things of the 
spirit with ; and if 
I] was at the wheel 
of State or had the 
darion note of an 
apostle, I’d start a 
crusade against the 
abiding state of 
things that has 
made my case a 
common one.” 
Before discussing 
the possibilities of 
such a crusade, our 
readers may wish to 
inquire if her case 
cat be proved to be 
a common one—in 
plain words, if it is 
true that educated 
Women of the upper 
middle classes, who 
are among the fit- 
test to continue the 
face, have a much 


. 


‘“** Well, the bald, flat truth is—I am a homeless old maid because I 


never got the chance of being anything else !*” 


worse chance of marrying nowadays than 


lave their sisters o 


f the lower orders. 


Well, the answer to that is the f lowing 


table of Statistics 
years ago: 


Prop 


published some few 


portion of Unmarried Women to Un- 


married Men, between 35 and 45 vears 


Of age, in the 


ondon Districts. 
Spiusters to every 
Bachelors 


Whitechapel 3O 
St. George-in-the-East 
Poplar 50 
Stepney 50 
Westminster Si 


729 


Sptusters to every 


wo Bachelors 


Chelsea 
Camberwell .. : .. 200 
Tewisham .. 
Kensington .. 378 


That these figures represent the state of 
things all over England is highly probable 
and it was the spectacle of a ballroom in 
South Kensington which made the late 
John Oliver Hobbes write : 

“To any student of contemporary 
morals, a ballroom of the present day js 
the most painful because the most ironical 
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exhibition of ill-used, embittered and 
wasted youth one could see. Here we are 
shown by the dozen, vivacious and charms 
ing girls with every essential gift for 
domesticity, who are doomed beyond hope 
. . . to spinsterhood.” 

“ Broadly speaking,”’ said Susan, “ my 
crusade means a retrograde movement. In 
the days of the Stuarts and later still the 
system now known as ‘ foreign ’ prevailed 
in Kngland. Parents then arranged the 
marriages of their children among the 
upper classes, as they do still abroad. 

“T would advocate a return to that 
system in a modified form. Yes,’”’ in 
answer to a wrathful protest, “a juste 
miliew between the French mariage de 
Convenance and the British one of Inclina- 
tion. Were I in the chair—oh! I am in 
the chair, am I? Well then, the first 
resolution I propose is a protest against 
the conventional attitude of the British 
public towards the match-making mother, 
against the senseless ridicule and obloquy 
heaped on her by novelists, play-writers, 
lecturers, and preachers even. 

“I propose that she be raised to the 
eminence she has abroad, be looked upon as 
a patriot in the best sense of the term, be 
encouraged to preoccupy herself with her 
daughter’s future, to put by for her dowry 
year by year, and to scour the horizon for 
a suitable son-in-law as she grows into 
womanhood. 

“The true mother, of no matter what 
condition or nationality, is a match-maker 
at heart. Iam sure of that. But look how 
she is handicapped among us: bid smother 
the healthy instinct as something shameful 
and discreditable—the token of a grasping, 
ill-bred nature. No matter how keen her 
anxiety, how meagre her opportunities, she 
cannot discuss the marriage prospects of 
her children freely with her friends, make 
overtures to them as the French and 
German mother can; frankly state what 
provision she ean give her girl, and, in inti- 
mate colloquy, intrigue how to bring young 
people together, of suitable family, fortune 
and temperament. 

‘She can only do—what ? 

“ At the bidding of sentimental conven- 
tion, she can only send her daughter forth 
at eighteen into the marriage market to do 
the best she can for herself, 

“To the born flirt this may be congenial 


tut to the shy, the fastidious and self. 
respecting —one may Say to the large 
majority of English girls in their bloom— 
husband-hunting is repellent, against the 
grain. 
‘Am I talking too much? No? 

As thoughtful writers are now pointing out, 
it is assuredly more for the dignity of 
womanhood that the French system should 
prevail—i.e. that marriage be treated as 
a matter of family policy, frankly and 
openly—than that girls be launched into 
society for the unavowed but dearly 
understood object of capturing the richest 
parti of the season. 


Intolerable Companionship 

“My next resolution,” continued Miss 
Susan, “is that parents be induced to 
combine in disabusing their children of 
the belief—created by the English novel— 
that the fleeting and inflamed sensation 
known as ‘ falling in love ’ is necessary to 
ensure a happy married life, and to point 
out to them that an ordinary sane sort of 
liking or sympathy, a cali, mutual attrac- 
tion, combined with a similarity of tastes, 
are much more reliable stock for a lifelong 
partnership. 

“*'The yoke of marriage taken up in 
youth as nature dictates—is it not a 
terrible risk?’ asks a famous French 
writer. Can the name of Jove, in the 
true and noble sense of the term, be given 
to that naive inclination of young hearts, 
ignorant of themselves and of the meaning 
of life, which forms in England the ground 
of so many premature and deplorable 
marriages, contracted lightly, without the 
advice or consent of parents ? What 1s to 
become of two children who, taking for 
love the first trouble of the imagination 
have bound themselves for life into almost 
intolerable companionship ? 

“In France, the paradox is that alte 
ten years a marriage of Convenience wil 
have grown into one of Inclination, while 
a marriage of Inclination will have cease¢ 
to be one of Convenience. 

“Is it not true, young people, I ask, that 
a straw fire which flames higher than ais 
other, dies out sooner, leaving no ash that 
can be re-kindled ? 

“I do emphatically dispute the werd 
tion that love matches pure and oa 
make for happiness and successful citizen: 
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ship. I go farther, and maintain that the 
wave of rapturous emotion and passionate 
attraction, which novelists claim to be the 
only justification of marriage, 1s, on the 
contrary, about the most dangerous equip- 
nent that any young people could have 
for the ups and downs of ordinary wedded 
life—please, I’m near the end! 

“In my experience, the majority of 
writers and observers agree that unhappy 
and ill-assorted marriages are on the 
increase, that young couples get on each 
other’s nerves more easily than they used 
in the last generation. 

“This seems to me almost inevitable. 
For we are a more neurotic, exacting and 
wstless generation, and our womenkind 
are not so meek, nor so easily cowed, thank 
goodness ! 

“Tt was a real love match,’ one hears 
in almost everyday comment, ‘and now 
they seem to bore each other to death,’ 
or ‘to hate each other, as only married 
people can hate ! ’ 

“Inthe marriage that I would advocate, 
rapture in the honeymoon may not be 
tasted as it is in the love match. But, 
on the other hand, unsatisfied yearnings, 
disillusions, shattered ideals, the terrible 
aftermath of reaction which must follow 
in the wake of passion, have not to be 
lived through. It is that reaction which 
chills the fireside, keeps from it the glow 
of faithful and satisfying affection, as well 
as helping to sever the healthy working 
partnership for a great Christian and 
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economic end, which is the true meaning 
of marriage. 

“ Therefore, I plead for the unromantic 
union of Sense and Convenience, in which 
such trifles as health, heredity, intelligence, 
temper, means of living and similarity of 
tastes are taken into consideration. Plead 
also for power to convince you, young 
people, that it is not essentially a fine and 
manly thing to disregard the opinions of 
your elders: in the all-important matter 
of your settlement in life to flout the judg- 
ment, experience and devotion of those 
who are responsible for your existence. 

“My last word is for the kittens, now 
sheltered on the hearth—who are growing 
into stray cats—for the women, born 
home-makers, and, therefore, the best class 
of citizen, who are fated not to find a 
home. 

“In their interests, I say, may the 
match-making spirit spread through the 
land. ‘There is no machinery, league or 
organisation to help it on, or drag from 
its shoulders the cloak of obloquy which 
convention has forced it to wear. 

“ For even the great Parsonage Fireside 
of England, from which radiates so many 
life - giving activities — religious, philan- 
thropic, social and educational—has not, 
as far as I know, given its official blessing 
to the match-making mamma; better 
still, to the benevolent parish busybody, 
whose vatson d’é(re is to bring likely young 
people together. 

“May this induce it to do so.” 
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At the Foot of the Cotswolds 
CHELTENHAM’'S ANCIENT PARISH CHURCH 


The Rector and His Work 
MEDLICOTT 


By W. N. 


history of Cheltenham as one of 


attractive 


HE 
the 
English spas and one of the most famous 


most and popular of 
educational centres in the country goes back 
a little more What 


George IV. did tor Brighton in the early years 


than a hundred years. 


of the nineteenth century his father did tor 
the 


Kecommended by his physician 


Cheltenham in the closing decades of 
eighteenth. 
to try the medicinal springs of the place, he 
derived so much benetit that he 
Adelaide and 


Royal family also took a fancy to the place, 


came again. 
Queen other members of the 
and it soon became the mode. 

The little 
town so beautifully situated in a green undu- 
the foot of the 
George discovered it, an 
Its the 


nineteenth century was rapid and consistent. 


picturesque Gloucestershire 


lating valley at Cotswolds 


was, until 


inconsiderable place growth in 


And as the town spre ad, tine churches arose 


in all directions, and noble educational in 


stitutions were founded, of which the prin- 
cipal are the College which the town owes 
very largely to the energy and far-sighted 
public spirit of the famous Dean Close, who 
was incumbent of the parish church, 1826 
and 
that splendid 
plronec! Inst! 
tution, the 


Cheltenham 


Ladies’ School, 
founded by the 


late Miss Doro 


thea Beale 

who lett to it 
her fortune as 
well as the in- 


spiration of het 
genius asa 
leader and 
Orvanise! 


Cheltenham 


Is a centre ot 
a very bu 
Chureh lite In FARISH CHURCH OF 


its ancient parish church it has a link 
connects it with a 


years 


which 
than a 


time, more 
when our 
Ienglish ancestors were completing the con- 
quest of the West of England. In his learned 
and careful history of the parish church of 
St. Mary, Cheltenham, Mr. John Sawyer 


thousand ago, 


shows that a monastery subordinate to 
that at Worcester existed at Cheltenham 
as carly as A.D. 773. The place was a 


Royal manor in the days of 
verent of Ethelred, 
or 


Osric, vice- 
of Mercia, and 
it was by his family that th 
first church at *‘ Chintenham” was founded, 


and also the great Abbeys of Bath 

. Worcester, and Gloucester. 

' There are probably no traces 
remaining of the first 
church at Cheltenham, but t! 
noble old edifice that lies hidd 

ine away behind the tall buildings 


ot the thoroughtares o 
Cheltenham has 
tions in good preservation whi 
date back to the twelfth centur 
The 


distinctly 


modern 


two ends of the nave ar 
Norman in 


stage 
tower is Earl 
English ; 
nave arcades 
and the ver 
noti¢ eably 
wide aisles be- 
long to tie De- 
( orated period; 
and the nort 
porch, now 
used as a bap- 
tistery, with ts 
Priests’ Chail- 
ber above 
Perpendicular 
The numer 
ous and beautl- 


fully coloured 
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ed the rec- 


AT THE 


windows show in their varied  traccries 
examples of nearly all the styles pre- 
vailing from the twelfth century to the 


Of these the north-east transept 


fifteenth. 
famous and the most 


light is the most 


beautiful. It is a fourteenth century rose 
or wheel window, the glass of which is of 


exquisite colouring and design. 

The venerable structure has been added 
to at different times and reverently repaired 
and renovated, but happily it has escaped 
‘Restoration.’ 
Cheltenham has, 
church the stones of which have 
and inspired the devotions of Cheltonians 
town in which 
indeed a 


therefore, in its midst a 


witnessed 


ior over 700 years. For a 
everything else is new, this is 
precious possession, and it is not surprising 
that the townsfolk and 
proud of their old church. 
Although the cure he holds is of 
itiquity, the Rev. Francis L’Estrange- 
Faweett is only the fourth incumbent of 
Cheltenham Parish Church to hold the title 
of rector. At the dissolution of the 
teres the great tithes of Cheltenham Parish 
Church passed into lay hands, 
Ehzabeth in 
159 grant- 


parishioners are 


such 


monas- 


and Queen 


ty to the 
famous 
Lord Bacon. 
He sublet 
the reven- 
ues to a 
lady, who 
covenanted 
to maintain 
two dis- 


chap- 
lains for the 
of 


God” at 
What was 
MRS. L’ESTRANGE-FAWCETT. 
lor those 


uy lays a living wage, namely about / joa year, 
but she reduced the statt to 
Pilests,” to whom she 
tar each, “to the si andall of the Church 
and the defrauding of His M: jesty’s 
sul jects of the spiritu ul food of the ir souls.’ 
Mter various vic issitudes the 
te _ Was, during the incumbency of 
ancis Close, purchased by Simeon’'s 
Trustees, and in 1863 the Rev. Dr. Walker 


“two reading 


allowed only 410 a 


advowson of 


FOOT OF 


THE COTSWOLDS 

became rector, the privileges and rights of 
the lay rector in regard to the chancel being 
purchased for the use of the parish. Dr. 
Walker was succeeded in 1872 by Canon 
Bell, and he was in turn succeeded by Canon 
Roxby in 1895. 

Mr. L’Estrange-Fawcett came to Chelten- 
ham in 1907. The appointment was an 
eminently 
suitable 
one, for the 


new rector 
and Rural 
Dean, while 


of the same 
school of 
thought as 
his prede- 
cessors, re- 
presented 

more mod- 
erate and 
p rogressive 
section than 


some ot 
them, and 
adapted the 
arrangements of and services of the church, 
particularly in regard to the admission of 
more music, more to present-day needs and 
tastes. Close, when a Cambridge freshman, 
came under the influence of Charles Simeon, 
whilst Mr. L’Estrange Fawcett served his first 
curacy under another noted Evangelical, the 
Canon William Wilkinson, at St. 
Martin’s, the mother church of Birmingham 

the church which Dr. Miller, the founder 
of Hospital Sunday, and one of the most 
powerful Evangelical preachers of his day, 
had not long left for Greenwich. After hold- 
the important livings of 
Luton, and Stowmarket, 
Sutfolk, where he was appointed Rural 
Dean of Stow by the Bishop of Norwich, 
Mr. L’Estrange-Faweett 
beautiful old 
in the 
which he was greatly interested, and particu- 


REV. FRANCIS L'ESTRANGE-FAWCETT. 


late Kev. 


ing in succession 
St. Matthew's, 


took charge of the 
Bury St. 
associations of 


parish church of 
historic 
larly the memorics of La Reine Blanche, as 
Mary ‘Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. and 
Queen of France, was atiectionately called, 
While he was at Bishop of Ely 
recognised Mr, L’ 
by making him Rural Dean. 


Dury the 
estrange-Faweett’s work 


The Rector of Cheltenham is a sbund, 
thoughttul preacher, a capable organiser, a 
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sood judge of men, and very appreciative ot 


good work in others This is shown by 
the enthusiastic way in which he speaks ot 
the success of the Rev. F. W. Dwelly, his 
senior curate, who has practical charge of 
the parish church services. The rector 
devotes himself chictly to St. Matthew's 


Church, which was built by Canon Bell on the 
the first 
need for 


an iron church erected by 


Dr. Walker, to the 


increased accommodation for parish church 


site ol 


rector, mect 


worshippers. It has seating accommodation 


for 1,100 persons It speaks well for the 
Church life of the place that these two 
churches, which are only a stone's throw 


from each other, are both centres of numer 
ous very vigorous Church activities 
We the rector to 
going over the principal features of his work, 


have,”’ said me in 


good day schools and Sunday schools. 
And there is a strong men’s movement in 
the parish—-the second curate, the Rev. 


FF. Tucker Harvey, has particular charge of 


that work ; he conducts a Men’s Bible Class, 
and holds a men’s service in the parish 
church on Sunday afternoons. We have 
a Boys’ Brigade, active Church of Iengland 
Temperance work, and strong local mis 
sionary organisations Cheltenham is a 
very strong centre for Church Missionary 
work, and the old parish church and St 
Matthew's are particularly active in this 
direction Our communicants last Easte1 


Day numbered over Soo, 

One very notable work in the parish is 
that carried on by Captain Kaine, of the 
Church Army; he has charge of a mission 
church, which is crowded with worshippers 
every Sunda The work among women is 
also well organised —we have two Mothers’ 
Meetings; in this work Mi bestrang 
Fawcett takes a very active part ; she 1s alse 
president of the ‘ Band of Cheer’ in connec 
tion with the Church Army Mission,” 


Other Churches of the Town 


Purning from the old church parish to the 


town, much of the work Is on Evangelical 
Jin but the Church life is very free from 
anything like party bia One pleasing ilu 

tration of this is the great popularity ot the 
distinguished Bishop of the Diocese 
Sumner Gib ‘reatly loved and 
admired in all t parishe and Is) very 
fond of the plac \s already imtimated, 


all the churches except St. Mary’s are 
modern, none of them being of earlier date 
than the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. No fewer than cight of them were built 
during the fruitful ministry of the Rey. 
Francis Close 

Christ Church was the scene of the Ministry 
of the celebrated Dr. Arc hibald Boyd, after- 
Dean of Exeter. One of his Curates 
| F. W. Robertson, the famous 
Robertson of Brighton, whom Dean Stanley 
described the best preacher of his time. 
While Kobertson was at Cheltenham he was 


wards 


was the Rey 


closely associated with Alfred Tennyson, 
rhere is litthe doubt that many of the 
stanzas ot In Memoriam ”’ were perfected 


during the poet's residence in the town, and 
it is believed that some of the scenery and 
of the work he owed to local 

It is interesting to note in 


the images 


associations 


this connection that among the works of 
Kobertson, published before his too early 
death, was an analysis of “In Memo- 
riam.”’ 

One of Dean Boyd's successors at Christ 


Church was Canon Venn Child ; the present 


Vicar, who maintains worthily the happy 
traditions of the church and parish, is the 
Kev. A. P. Cox; he takes a leading part in 
missionary organisation —Foreign and Home 

in the town. The Vicar of St. Paul's is 
the Kev. T. H. Cave Moyle, and the Vicar 
of St. John’s the kev. W. Fairlie Clarke; 
both are doing a very notable work, St 
Peter's is the poorest parish in the town ; the 
vicar, the Rev. W. H. Renshaw, is labouring 


and with much success among 4 


arduous 


population ot over {,000 souls. 


Holy Trinity was for over seventeen years 
and until quite lately blessed by the labours 
of a remarkable worker, the Rev. Perey 
Waller, brother of the late Dr. Waller, the 
well - known Principal of Highbury; Mr 
Walle: uceessor is the Rev. Maclaren 


Marsden, a son of Bishop Marsden. At All 
the Kev. P. M. C. Johnstone has 
succeeded the popular Canon Gardner ; the 
the excellence of 1 


Saints’ 


church is noted tor 

musical services, which the new vicar ’ 
arochia 

well maintaining Fhe senior paroch 


clergyman in Cheltenham is the Rev. E.1 


n's: 

Jennin Viear ot St. Stephens ; he 5 
vreatly loved by the people among whom 
TY 

he has laboured so long, and 1s held mn ver) 


high esteem throughout the tow2. 
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HE soft evening air, fragrant with the varied perfumes of 

a perfect July day, caressed Rosalie Woodburn’s cheeks, 
and moved the soft tendrils of dark hair straying over her 
white forehead, as she sat alone in her little rose garden. 
There was a little puckered line between the delicately marked 
eyebrows, for Rosalie had forgotten the book which lay open 
on her knee, and was gazing abstractedly at a deep crimson 
bud on a rose bush, which, half open, was shyly revealing a 
glimpse of the beauties that lay waiting in its heart to 
greet the morrow’s sun when he came a-wooing. But for 
once its charms were lost on Rosalie, for her thoughts were 
wrestling with a problem that threatened to be too difficult 
for her. ‘The little rose garden was nearly perfect. It had 
been a shabby little lawn at the south end of the house when 
Rosalie and Horace had come there five years ago to begin 
their new, untried life together ; and Rosalie, a gardening 
enthusiast from her childhood, had quickly seen its possi- 
bilities, and had worked hard with brain and hands to trans- 
form it. Now, asweetbriar hedge surrounded it on three sides, 
instead of the tarred boards that had offended her eyes at the 
first. The wall of the house formed the fourth side of it, 
with Horace’s study window above the long narrow window 
of the dining-room. Up the wall and round the windows 
Rosalie had trained ‘ glory ’’ roses, and only that day she 
had noticed, with a thrill of gratification, that the highest bud 
was just peeping into Horace’s window. * But he will never 
notice it !’’ she had sighed half bitterly, and had gone on 
with her weeding, a shadow on her face. 

A gravel path ran along the side of the house ; and, 
over the little gate at the end, a white and a crimson 
rambler lovingly embraced each other. Through the gate one 
had a glimpse of the trim lawn and thick holly hedge, which 
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***But he will never notice it,’ she sighed half 
bitterly, and went on weeding "—). +97. 


formed the front boundary of the minia- 
ture estate. \ short, but very lovely, 
little pergo'a led at right angles from 


the gravel path to the seat where Rosalie 
was sitting, but instead of lovers wandering, 
hand in hand, amid its sweet shelter, Rosalie 


sat alone and tried to puzzle out, while the 


line grew deeper between the sweet grey 

eyes, why she and IHlorace, after five years 

of married life, had dritted so far apart. 
Was she to blame Had she been too 


engrossed with her housekeeping and garden- 


ing She confessed to herself that she was 


‘ house-proud She loved to have every 


thing in her little home as dainty and sweet 
as she could make it, and she had given 
much time and thought to the training of 


her yvoung maid so that the household affairs 
like 
too, had taken up much of her spare time. 

Perhaps, all had 
allowed her thoughts to be too much with 
these thing too little 

And yet, how she loved him, and how beau- 


move clockwork The garden, 


should 


things considered, she 


and with Horace. 


tiful their life together was at first! She 
had delighted in being busy about the house, 
knowing all the time that Horace was there 
in the study writing those delighttul books 
which so charmed the reading public, and 


often she would take her sewing and sit with 


/ 


him, when there was nothing particular 
to do downstairs, Then, by and by, it 
had grown irksome to sit so long without 
speaking, and he had frowned once or 
twice when she had let her scissors drop 
suddenly, or when she had gone out of the 
room to fetch something. And now— 
well, she would hardly venture to g0 into 
his study at all when he was at work 

Yet they never quarrelled, and, out- 
wardly, were on good terms with each 
other; but the spirit of comradeship was 
missing, and 
love had faded away as the fragrance 


the subtle fragrance of 


of her roses would fade when the frost 
touched them. 

A bell tinkled somewhere in the house 
a door banged—evidently the postman had 


called for the last 
did not move, but sat still, dreaming over 


time that day. She 


what she had lost, and glancing longingly at 
times at the open window where the rose-bud 
was peeping in at the man she loved, Sud- 
denly a hunger came over her to feel his arms 
around her out there among the sweetnesses 


of the garden. She drooped her head as the 


longing grew more intense, and a few hot 


tears made her eyelids smart. 

A step on the gravel aroused her, She 
looked up Her husband's tall figure was 
coming under the roses straight towards her 
out of the soft summer dusk. 

Rosalie, are you there ?” 

There was a deep note in his voice that 
thrilled She felt strangely weak, and 
could Her voice 
sounded tremulous as she answered: 

“Yes, deat what is it?” 

want my wife!’ he answered, seating 
himself beside her, and bending to look into 
‘I've played the 


her, 


not rise to meet him. 


the sweet, tearful eyes. 
but, thank God, I’ve come 


last.” 
you 


fool long ( nough, 
to my senses at 


“What do 
happened 


What _ has 


mean ? 


so,” he said, and his 


close to me 
“Now I'll tel 


Come 


arm shipped around her. 


you all about it, 
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She nestled to him, one hand stole 
into his, but her head was bent, and 
he could not see her face. 

“T was sitting scribbling up yonder 
as usual, when Janet came in with 
the post. There were one or two 
business letters and a parcel which I 
found contained one of Dean Hole’s 
books on roses. I didn’t know where 
on earth it had come from, but I soon 
guessed it was really meant for you, 
Rosalie.” 

“Ves, I had ordered it.” 
wice was very low, but he 


Rosalie’s 
felt that 
every bit of her was strained to full atten- 
tion. 

“T just glanced inside the book before 
I put it on one side, and this is what I read, 
in the dedication : 

“There's a rose looking in at the 
In every condition of life 


In days of content and enjovment, 
In hours with bitterness rife. 


window 


“Where'er there's the smile of a true wife, 
, As bright as a beam from above, 
Tis the rose looking in at the window, 
And filling the dwelling with love.” 


His arm tightened around her, draw ing her 
still closer, and the small dark head with the 
flufiy hair bent a little lower. 

‘Almost involuntarily, I looked at the 
window, and there little 
looking right in at me, and nodding as if to 
corroborate what I had just read. I looked 
at the lines and thought of you, 


sweetheart, and what a grand little wife 
ou've | 


was a rose-bud 


again, 


een, making everything so comfort- 
¢ lor me, and leaving me so much time 
to Writing, I was nearly melted to tears 
a ofa sudden to think of it. I went to the 
window and looked out, and saw vou here 


yourself among the roses. 
if 


avi 


It struck me 
you looked lonely and tired, and my 
a lence smote me. I saw that I had been 
“untentionally selfish, and that your life 

Y not have 1 


ween all you expected when 
you left your 


own folk and came to make 


me such 
ME such a beautiful home. The little rose- 
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““*T want my wife!’ he answered. ‘I’ve played 
the fool long enough, but, thank God, I’ve come 
to my senses at last.’” 


bud nodded at me again—and—well, swecet- 
heart, here I am, and lll try to be as good 
a husband to you from now onwards as you 
have been a splendid little wife to me. Am 
I forgiven, Rosalie ? 

The tlutfty black head was on his shoulder 
now, and the straying tendrils of her hair 
caressed his cheek, thrilling him with a great 
tenderness. He felt her tremble a moment 
in his arm, then she looked up at him. 

“Oh, Horace!” her face 
was full of tears mingled with the laughter 
of a great joy. “It’s J who've been all 
taken up with the and 
garden—but I will be better, indeed I will, 
because there’s nothing in the world has any 


she said, and 


wrong—so house 


sense in it without you!” 

Only the rambling rose-buds saw them in 
the darkening gloaming, as they renewed 
their vows and opened their hearts to cach 
other. The breeze was holding its breath, 
the birds were asleep already, and a deep 
peace pervaded the rose garden. 

“You the the 
world,” said the man, as he kissed her once 


are dearest wife in all 


more, 
* And you are the best husband,” 
pered the girl; “and love is the lite of life. 
“And God ts the giver of love, for He ¢s 


added the man, 


whis- 


love, 


— 
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SORROWED that the golden day was dead, A SORROW your soul has changed into a 
Its light } move the country-side sweetness, to indulgence or patient 
adorning smiles, is a sorrow that shall never return 
But whilst I grieved, behold the east gre without spiritual ornament ; and a fault “Thin 
ved or defect you have looked in the face can HE ¢ 
I} morn harm you no more, OF even be harmful to Lin 
others MAETERLINCK, m 
1 sighed that mei Spring was forced to 5 The pair 
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But whilst I at hey absence cholar Suffering Christian! Push larg 
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the sparkling diamond of Christ’s The th 
I mourned i he daffod ye | j for thee is in the draught He gives thee to 
By burning that scorched my ea drink furopoke Cuvier, D.D. In fault 
Bu hile for I pined, my hands wes ind on | 
ed To Lose is to Gain Phat s 
take u ill a long time and a sharp though ¢ 
| discipline to learn that he who would i think 
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cemed nearer Phe heart of man 1s so constituted that 1s 
But whilst 1 pt 1 found a closer friend, tullne comes of spending. In the great 
Tied wel thines of lite Christianity teae hes us this Love 
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for Heacei der ourselves we are victors We are most Select 
From BeinG AND DOING ourselves when we lose sight ol ourselves, MHECTION 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


He is most certain to have his own way 
and to find pleasure in it who deliberately 
chooses to resign his preference in favour 

We know not what we are or 
As the seed has a tree within 
within them—angels.— 


of others. . 
might be. 
it, so have men 
H. NEWMAN. 


laid on God's Altar 
E like a star in your peaceful shining, 
and many will thank God for your 
life. Be like the fragrant flower in your 
pure beauty, and in the influence of your 
unselfish spirit, and you may do more to 
bless the world than many who talk inces- 
antly. The living sacrifice does not always 
mean active work. It may mean the patient 
endurance of a wrong, the quiet bearing of 
apain, cheerful acquiescence in a disappoint- 
ment—Rev. J. R. MILLer, D.D. 


God's Purpose 


OD has not flooded earth with eternal 
sunlight; He knew that shadows 
were needed to chasten the spirits of His 
hildren and teach them to look to Him for 
the renewal of all blessings. But shadows 
we fleeting, and every season of gloom has 
tsmorning star. Oh, I thank God that His 


wn hand arranged the chiaroscuro of 
uth—A. E. Witson. 


“Things that are More Excellent "’ 

HE gvace of friendship—mind and heart 

Linked with their fellow heart and 
mind 
The gains of science : gifts of art; 

The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
é thirst to know and understand 
! large and liberal discontent : 

e ave the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that ave move excellent. 


!n faultless rhythm the ocean yolls, 
rapturous silence thrills the skies 
ind on this earth ave lovely souls, 
that softly look with aidful eves. 
igh dark, O God, Thy course and track, 
‘ think Thou must at least have meant 
. ught that lives should wholly lack 
‘he things that ave more excellent. 
W. Watson. 


Love 
thing 
be« ause, 


should be the supreme 
because it is going to last ; 

ature of things, it is Eternal Life. 

H DRUMMOND. 


Our Neighbour 
HERE are few prophets in the world 
few heroes. I can’t afford to give 
all my love and reverence to such rarities. 
I want a great deal of these feelings for my 
everyday fellow man, especially for the few 
in the foreground of the great multitude 
whose faces I know, whose hands I touch. 
It is more needful that my heart should swell 
with loving admiration at some trai_ of 
gentle goodness in the faulty people who 
sit at the same hearth with me, than at deeds 
ot heroes whom I shall never know except 
by hearsay.—GeEorGE EL Lior. 


Ideals 

E are all apt enough to accept se- 

condary things, but ideals cannot be 
set aside without loss, even although you 
may not be able to produce a profit and loss 
account showing that the nursing of them 
has produced a balance on what is called 
the “ right side.’’—Jas. ANNAND. 


The Carter 


OUNG and worn, these are the words 
he said: ‘“‘ There is nothing like it! 
Never before could I have believed it, but 
I see it all now; there is nothing like it—no 
happiness—when you have clean dropped 


thinking about yourself. But you must 
not do it by halves—while ever there is the 
least grain of self left it will spoil all. You 


must just leave it all behind, and yourself 
be the same as others. If they want any- 
thing, and you want it—well, it is the same 
who gets it; you cannot be disappointed 
then. I do not say it is not hard, but I know 
there is nothing—no_ happiness—like it. 
It is a new life, and them that have never 
tasted it, they have no idea what it is.”’ 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


ERY slight deeds and words may have 

a sacramental efficacy if we can cast 

our self-love behind us to do and say them. 
GEORGE ELtor. 


OT by running out of yourself after it 
N comes the love which lasts a thousand 
years. If to gain another’s love you are 
untrue to yourself, then are you also un- 
true to the person whose love you would 


gain. 


Selections sent in for the Quotations ’’ Competition by Miss J. Cromar, Maud, Aberdeenshire. | 
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Happy Ever After 
HE old-time story-book, after relating 
the amazing vicissitudes of injured 
virtue, and the triumphant defeat of cunning 
malignity, ended up with Chapter NXNX., 
“Wedding Bells.” The conclusion was an 
unfailing variation of the fairy-tale’s ending : 
“And so they married, and lived happily 
ever after.” We have travelled somewhat 
since those days; even the novelist admits 
that not all the romance, and certainly not 
all the interest, departs with the Wedding 
Bells—hence this Married Life Number. 


Unnoticed Happiness 
tig: ot my correspondents remarks that 
“we live in a neurotic age’’;  per- 
haps one sign of that is the increased atten- 
tion being given to marriage problems. Cer- 
tainly this is an age of unrest; the most 
sured things are not safe from scrutiny, and 
the more timid among us are growing 
alarmed when even the marriage tie itselt 
is being called in question. 

Now for myself I cannot but believe 
that the vast majority of marriages are 
happy ones. Of course, it is always the 
exceptional thing that is emphasised ; five 
columns of a newspaper will be devoted to 
one murderer, whilst nine million blameless 
citizens will not have one line devoted to 
them. So it is with the unhappy and the 
happy marriage ; if a man throws a chair at 
his wife the action is sure to cause attention, 
but forty years of faithful comradeship will 
be too uninteresting to cause comment. The 
majority of marriages are happy, I veritably 
believe, though there is a good deal of human 
hature even in married lite, and if a man has 
a bit of a temper his wife is bound to find it 
out sooner or later, just as, it the wife is in- 
clined to be extravagant, the fact will cause 
a little friction to the most ideal of couples, 


Divorces in America 


Al the same time one must be fair, and 
to 4 contess that there are many exceptions 
~ Uae happy married state, and there is no 


more awful tragedy on this earth than to be 
unhappily married. Calm thinking men are 
becoming alarmed, and reasonably alarmed, 
at the increase of divorce, more especially in 
the United States of America. This is not 
the place to discuss the divorce laws, but 
something must be palpably and funda- 
mentally wrong when, as is the case in many 
parts of America, one out of every ten mar- 
riages is dissolved. We are so apt to copy 
American customs that we cannot view such 
a state of things without some measure of 
apprehension. Is it possible that we shall 
ever get a record such as this? What is the 
cause of the abnormal divorce statistics in 
America ? Doubtless the causes are many, 
the nervousness and excitability of the Amer- 
ican temperament, the love of pleasure and 
the worship of the almighty dollar must have 
something to do with this result. But I am 
assured by those who have made a very care- 
ful study of the problem on the spot that 
there is one great cause for divorce in America 

and that is, the falal facility for getting 


married. 


Quick Marriages 
|‘ is the easiest thing in the world to get 
married in America; any minister or 
magistrate can at once oblige you, and the 
preliminary forms and rules, extending over 
weeks, that our English bride and bridegroom 
have to observe, are simply unknown in the 
States. The result is that the whole thing 
is regarded lightly, the marrage tie contracted 
hastily, and easily dissolved when the novelty 
has worn off. A case was reported in an 
American paper of a young girl coming home 
from school and calmly presenting a boy 
friend as her “ husband.’”’ Mother and 
father were, of course, incredulous, but in- 
quiries proved that the matter was no joke ; 
her husband the young fellow was indeed, 
they having married on their way home from 
school! The parents naturally exerted 
themselves strenuously, and the result was 
that another one was added to the long 
list of divorces in that State. But what 
a sidelight on the fatal facility for mar- 
riage ! 
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Hedges to Matrimony 
HE moral for us is not 
round the marriage act 
impedimenta—though we must 
sist on the necessity for proper rules as to 
notice and observance. The whole subject 
of marriage needs to be more seriously 
regarded—and more scientifically, too. In 
almost all cases of unhappy marriage it will 
be found that the couples were not mated 


merely to hedge 
with legal 
always in 


suitably. It is really amazing what ill- 
assorted marriages one does come across, 
and that without much seeking. I call to 


How ever A, a woman 
sensitive, nervous tem- 
perament, could have married B, a robust, 
thick-set, clumsy, uneducated Yorkshire- 
man, passes everyone’s comprehension ; yet 
she did, and has lived “ wrhappily ever 
after.’’ An old friend of mine, now dead, an 
amazingly clever man, impetuous, argument- 
ative, highly-strung, was, when a young man, 
in doubt as to which of two girls he should 
ask to marry him. In this dilemma he con- 
sulted a third. She gave her advice so 
kindly and disinterestedly that he deter- 
mined to marry her instead! He did so. 
She was a slow, apathetic, unintellectual 
woman, with a cheerful belhet in everything 
coming right in the end, but without the 
initiative or the energy to ensure its doing 
so. It this were fiction, and not solid fact, 
I might go on to relate that, ‘‘ wondertul to 
say, they settled down and lived happily 
together for many yvears.”’ But they did not. 
They lved together dull misery. Hlow 
can you expect happy marriages when people 
are mated like this 


mind case after case. 
ot almost morbidly 


Se 

The Need of Selection 
M* HAROLD BEGBIE, in his article on 

another page, well brings out the need 
that there is for wise selection before mar- 
riage We are hearing a great deal nowa 
days about Eugenics,’ which I might call 
the science of proper selection in marriage 
though it means far more than this. The 
argument of the expounder of cugenics 1s 
that if we take elaborate pains to improve 
the physique and character of animals by 
suitable why should we allow 
the haphazard marriage of who are 
degenerate, unfit, or unsuitable 
the scientific, but to the practical man and 
woman there is the practical duty : the well 
being of the future generation largely depends 
on the suitability of present-day matches ; it 
is a religious responsibility resting not only 
on the would-be married, but on all 
influence and authority to prevent the 
and the unsuitable trom marrying, and 


selection 
those 
Sclence to 


who 
have 
unlit 


to encourage unions cone ering which there 
ie 

is reasonable hope of their being blessed 
5 


with happiness. 
The Tragedy of the Unasked 


KEATLY daring, I have included j in this 
issue Miss Mary Costello's article on 
“The Woman of No Romance.” There is 
something wrong in this land of ours when 
thousands of children are born every year 
amid the vilest surroundings, of the poorest 
of parents, whilst those who are in every 
way fitted to be the best mothers and fat! hers 
of the future generation are prevented from 
marrying. When we take our religion a 
little more seriously, think we. shall 
have something to say about the cruel and 
unwise economic laws that prevent thousands 
ot young men of the best type from marrying 
because of insufficient means. Miss Costello 
has put strongly the case of the young woman 
ot the upper middle class who does not marry 
for lack of facilities. 
drastic and unpopular. 


She suggests remedies 
Now what do my 


readers think of these things? I offer a 
prize of One Guinea for the best letter on 
“The Woman ot No Romance.” If there 


are sufficient entries I shall be pleased to give 
one or two other prizes. The conditions are 
as follows 1. Letters must not exceed 300 
words. 2. They must reach the Editor not 
later than July 10th (foreign and colonial 
a month later). 3. Each letter must be 
accompanied by the special coupon in the 
advertisement section of this issue. 4. The 
decision of the Editor is final. Please write 
‘Competition’? the left-hand bottom 
corner of your envelopes. 


Labour 
Y readers were keenly interested in the 
M*: article by Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy 
time ago wherein she described th 
great need for some kind of decent shelter 
for homeless women in our great metropous 
As a result of that article sixty or seventy 
towards the erection 0 
the Women’s Shelter. I have 1 Mrs 
Mackirdy to tell us now exactly how 
work stands - this she is domg in an artl 
entitled ‘Love's L abour Won in 
next issue All who have read Olive Chris- 
tian Malvery’s books know that her wey 


some 


pounds were sent 
asket 


is as fascinating as her spirit Is carne _ 
ind 
\ thrilling story she has to tei, 4 


is indeed Jers 
on the interest of all my reaes 


I can count 
for this article. 
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HINTS ON FURNISHING 


By MONICA WHITLEY 


ANY young couples delay their mar- 

riage because their savings are not 
sufficient to enable them to furnish the little 
six-roomed villa upon which they have set 
their hearts. They feel that in no way 
should their furniture be inferior to that of 
the Jones's or the Smiths’ ; they would be 
miserable if they married before every nook 
and corner of their home was furnished and 
garnished. 

But let me assure any readers who share 
these sentiments that if they will only fur- 
nish gradually and simply they will value 
their home much more than if they had 
hundreds of pounds at their disposal and 
could give carte blanche to a “ tip-top” 
decorator, 

Those who have not experienced them can- 
not imagine the joys of seeing some desirable 
article of furniture at a second-hand shop, 
ascertaining its price, saving up for it, and 


its place of honour. 1] very chair, every table, 
will thus have a history and then be pre- 
cious in the owner's eves. That was the 
result of going without a summer dress, and 
this was bought as the result of the husband's 
self-denial in tobacco; that was acquired 
45a memento of his first increase in salary, 
and this was obtained after long weeks of 
valking instead of taking the car when going 
Into town. 

We have yet to learn the value and beauty 
% simplicity in furnishing. The Japanese 
have much to teach us in this way. They 
Store away all their treasures of furniture, 
‘una, er other works of art in the * go 
“own,” and only bring out one of its kind 
‘or exhibition at a time. When the eye ts 

ined of this it is put away and another 
‘rought out. It is an example which might 
lollowed, with a little modification per- 
aps, by English people, with good results, 


both from an artistic and from a utilitarian 
point of view. 

Overcrowding scems to be the snare of the 
modern housewife. I would remind her of 
William Morris’s words: ‘‘ Have nothing in 
your home but what you believe to be beau- 
tiful or know to be useful.” Don't be afraid 
of space. If your things are beautiful in 
themselves they will be all the better for it. 
It is only when furniture is ugly or common- 
place that we feel we want to crowd it or 
cover it with ornament. 

Do beware of cheap pictures and knick- 
knacks. If you can’t afford good orna- 
ments, do without them. 

Avoid draperies which are not essential to 
comfort. They are unhygienic and make un- 
necessary work. Do not crowd up the win- 
dows with curtains, plants, ete., but let in 
the welcome sunshine. Blinds may be dis- 
pensed with if long curtains, to be drawn at 
night, are provided. Casement cloth with a 
border of strips of patterned material looks 
well. Butter muslin or Russian crash may 
be stencilled in oil-colours with admirable 
results. 

Don’t have grand embroidered cushions of 
silk or other non-washable material. Have 
the covers of linen, casement cloth, muslin, 
or some fabric which will wash well. 

Have your linoleum of the same pattern 
throughout the house, and thus when mov- 
ing into new quarters different pieces may 
be combined to suit requirements. For the 
same reason have two carpets alike, and 
then after some years of wear the bad parts 
of each may be cut away and the good 
made into one carpet. 

Have the curtains alike at every window, 
and the crockery the same pattern in two, 
at least, of the bedrooms. Do not buy your 
table-crockery in ‘“‘sets,’’ for there are 
always some picces which are seldom used, 
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and others which from constant use get be seen? Why not buy the furnitur 


broken and need replacing. Instead, buy _ plain linen covers as it is shown in the es Fe 
your china as you need it in separate pieces, — before being finally upholstered ? ‘This 
either of some standard pattern which is great saving in price. 
easily matched or of plain white. Have Don't spend money on elaborate, but Use = 
all your table china, whether for breakfast, — less, fire-irons. A plain curb, a poker, tongs It 
tea, or dinner, of the same colour, so that and a shovel are all that are needed, Then it alsc 
there will always be harmony. why buy an ornamental brass OF copper s¢ a gred 
Most people now have loose covers for which is too smart to be used, and - the cl 
chairs and couch in the drawing-room, and of which an old usable poker and _ tongs nd in 
a very pretty and hygienic fashion it is. must be kept in the background ? ett 
When clean and of suitable colouring they The housewife spends much hard-earned td 
smarten up a shabby room wonderfully, and money on merely useless and by no means em 
light dresses are prevented from being soiled ornamental things, at the same time causin me 
so often the case when chairs are uphol- — herself much unnecessary labour,  “ Sin- ab 
stered in dark fabrics which are seldom plicity, simplicity, always simplicity ” should rect 
cleaned. Why have them originally covered = be her motto, and she will be a healthier ee 
In expensive material, then, if it is never to happier, and richer woman. 
C 
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A WEEK'S MEALS IN JUNE 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR m men 

Sunday Saturday Stewed 

Dinney.—Stewed mutton with macaroni, new Dinney.—- Boiled scrag of mutton with rice. Work 
potatoes. Cold gooseberry tart Baked rhubarb. the day 
Supper._-Beet and kidney pie. Creamed rice Supper. Uaricot mutton. Bread knobs to dispe 
and red-currant jelly. cheese, and lettuce. f inds 

1 OF 

Monday The housewife does not have an easy tim vater t 
Dinner. Rhubarb soup, Cold pie and during the next three months, for the warmer should | 
lettuce, weather brings extra trials and difficulties to too muc 
Supper Creamed eggs with watercress. the caterer. 1 think the members of a house- an on 
Lemon sponge. hold, particularly those who are not int simmer 
mately associated with the “running Half ; 

Tuesday the establishment, seldom realise how trying vash ha 

Dinnes Hashed mutton and peas. Lemon housekeeping is in the summer. They seet mall pi 
spongs to expect those who are responsible for th 10 serve 
Supper Lipo fritters. Gooseberry fool. meals to forecast the reading of the ther ur pal 
mometer hours in advance, and to know, by nd sery 
Wednesday instinct, | suppose, whether hot or cold food Gooteber 
Dinner.—-Tripe in onion sauce, Boiled will be the more acceptable eight or nine For ¢ 


tapioca and stewed gooseberries. hours ahead, At this time of the year eat hie aia 
supper Stewed oxtail. Anchovy eggs. ables should be purchased in small quanthte INCeS ¢ 
and it is often advisable to have them cookt Dinck 


is soon as they 


at any rate partially, sugar 
delivered at the house. Most careful scrutit tiny 
and in the larder 
Supper Stuffed calt’s heart. Cup fruit oth at the time of buying, am re pdt 
at home, is necessary, and everything the , 


Dinner Oxtail soup with suet dumplings 


pudding colt the 
is kept from day to day must be closely 
Friday vuarded against the attacks of ies and ot ry 
Dinney Hake steaks stewed in milk. Fried poison-carrying insects. The larder, both gradual, 
dumpling shelves and floor, should be often scrubbe! tiff past 
Supper Phish salad. Baked savoury beans with plenty of hot water and soit soap. Turn in 
6 721 
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leaves are an excellent preventive 


Fern 
inst flies, and a few freshly-gathered 
’ 

nds will keep the larder free from these 


ir 

pests. 
"If the heat brings difficulties in its train, 
it also provides compensations in the form oi 
It at 


oreater variety of fruit and vegetables, and 
the cheaper prices of eggs, fish and poultry, 
and in order to obtain the full benefits, many 
housewives place a standing order tor a 
mper of country produce to be sent to 
them once a week during the summer months. 
This is quite a good plan, because tor a stated 
sum one can rely on ectting vegetables, etc., 
rect trom the grower, and at a considerably 
ss cost than one has to pay tor market- 
tossed comestibles bought locally. 
We are not, as a rule, overburdened with 
at in June, so | have continued the usual 
t meaus for this Week’s Meals, but in my 
next articles I shall include cold dishes which 
hope, in the event of a sudden hot 
we, spare the harassed housewite a few 
moments of anxiety and worry. 


Stewed Mutton with Macaroni 

Working on the principle of buying “ unto 
the day ” only, we must make up our minds 
to dispense with the family joint. Put four 


nds of breast of mutton into a large sauce 
in or fish kettle containing enough boiling 
vater to just cover the meat. The bones 
should be placed uppermost, and it there is 

)much water, pour some off. Stand the 
in on the fire until the contents boil, then 
smmer gently for two hours. 

Half an hour before the meat Is cooked, 
vash half a pound of macaroni, break it into 
small pieces and throw into the saucepan. 
‘0serve, lift the meat on to a hot dish, and 

ur parsley sauce over, Drain the macaroni 


nd 


‘serve It separately in a vegetable dis) 


Gooceberry Tart 
For the pastry: half a pound of flour, 
‘our ounces of clarified dripping (or two 
mees each of lard and cooking butter), a 
1 ot salt, a dessertspoontul of castor 
and a small teaspoontul of baking- 
der, Put the flour, salt sugar and baking- 
ve c Into a basin, add the fat, and rub it 
<2 Ups of the fingers into the other 
‘bredients until it looks like fine bread- 
n Make a hole in the centre, pour in 
Sufficient cold water to make a 
mixing with a long-bladed knife. 
“TON te a floured pa try-board, and roll 
71 
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out twice. Stand a crust raiser in the pie-dish, 
put in half the gooseberries, ‘‘ topped, 
tailed,” and washed, then half a pound of 
sugar (or more if the fruit is very sour), and 
the remainder of the gooseberries. Damp 
the edges of the dish, and cover with strips 
of pastry. Pour half a pint of water over the 
fruit, moisten the pastry edges, and put on 
the top crust, trimming the edges neatly with 
a knife. Press the double edges together witn 
the inverted bowl of a teaspoon or the prongs 
of a fork. Stand the pie in a baking tin, and 
put it into a hot oven for three-quarters of an 
hour, 


Beef and Kidney Pie 

This can be made and baked at the same 
time as the gooseberry tart. The meat should 
be ordered and prepared the day before the 
pie is to be made. Cut one pound of shin of 
beef and one pound of ox-kidney into thin 
slices and roll in flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Lay them in a saucepan, the kidney 
uppermost, add a large onion stuck with 
cloves, pour over sufficient hot water to just 
cover the meat. Let this come to the boil, 
then draw the pan back from the fire and ler 
it simmer for two hours. Turn out of the 
saucepan and leave till the following day. 
Make a short crust of one pound of flour and 
half a pound of clarified dripping, rubbed 
together and mixed with cold water. Line 
the pie-dish with pastry, put in the cooked 
meat with half the gravy, a_ finely- 
chopped onion, pepper and salt. Wet 
the edge of the paste, lay on the cover, 
press the edges together and make a 
hole in the middle for the stream to 
escape. Bake on the second shelf of the 
oven for one and a half hours, The rest 
of the gravy can be added after the pie has 
been cut. 


Creamed Rice 

Put three ounces of Patna rice in a double 
saucepan (or failing this, in a jam jar stood 
in a large saucepan of boiling water), with a 
pint of milk, two ounces of sugar, and a few 
drops of any approved flavouring. Let the 
rice cook for several hours, until it has 
absorbed practically all the milk. When cold, 
turn into a glass dish and just before serving 
decorate with spoonfuls of red-currant jelly 
or damson cheese, 


Rhubarb Soup 
Boil one pound of cut-up rhubarb with two 
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quarts of water, three slices of bread and the 
rind of half a lemon for one hour. Strain the 
liquor, and add the yolks of two eggs (reserve 
the whites) and half a pint of milk. The soup 
must not boil after the yolks and milk have 
been added, or it will curdle. 


Creamed Eggs 

Boil four eggs for seven minutes.  Ke- 
move the shells, and cut into slices. Make 
a sauce of half an ounce of butter, one ounce 
of flour, and a third of a pint of milk 
flavoured with nutmeg, pepper and _ salt. 
Have ready two rounds of buttered toast, 
cover these with slices of egg, pour the 
sauce over and surround with watercress. 
The flavour of the watercress will be much 
improved if it is dipped into oil and vinegar. 


Lemon Sponge 

Take a quart jelly square (lemon flavour) 
and melt it in hot water. Beat the whites of 
the two eggs (the yolks were used in the soup) 
to a very stiff froth, and when the jelly has 
cooled, but not set, whip both together. 
Place in a wet mould, and stand in a cold 
larder until wanted. 


Tripe, Stewed and Fried in Batter 

Two pounds of tripe should suffice for the 
two meals, and it can all be cooked at the 
same time. 

Carefully select a piece of “ double ” tripe, 
which will be partially boiled when bought. 
Plunge it into a saucepan of boiling water to 
which salt has been added, and as soon as 
the water boils again, let it simmer gently 
for one and a half hours. Cut off as much 
as is required for supper, and let the re- 
mainder lie in the liquor until next day. 
For the fritters, divide the tripe into strips, 
dip in batter, and try in boiling fat. 

For Wednesday's dinner, 
Put a tablespoonful of flour 


prepare the 
sauce as follows 
into a basin, blend it with two tablespoontuls 
of cold milk, and pour three-quarters of a pint 
of boiling milk over. Pour into a saucepan, 
add half an ounce of butter, and simmer. Cut 
eight onions into thin rings, boil them in salt 
and water for ten minutes, drain and add 
them to the white sauce, Lay the pieces of 
tripe in the sauce, and when suite hot, pour 
ou to a hot dish and serve. 

The gooseberrics tor fool and stewing can 
also be cooked together. lop and tail” 
the fruit, and place it in a stone jar with a 
very little water, Stand in the oven tor two 


or three hours. Take out as much fruit 


as 
is required for the fool, rub through 


a Sleve 
mix with an equal quantity of milk an 
sweeten to taste. Add a little more w 


; ater to 
the gooseberries in the j 


ar, and sugar, and 
cook for another half-hour. 
Time may also be economised by making 
the plain suct dumplings and crust for the 
cup-iruit puddings together, and jf any 
stewed gooseberries are left over th 
be used for the puddings. 


ese can 
Reserve two or 
three dumplings (according to size) for frying 
next day. ay 


Hake Stewed in Milk 


Buy two pounds of hake and divide jp 


four steaks. Have ready as much hot milk 


and water as will cover the fish, season with 
pepper and salt, place in the saucepan on the 
fire, and when the contents boil, draw it from 
the heat and simmer for ten minutes, 

bor the sauce, blend an ounce of flour with 
a little cold milk, add half a pint of the liquor 
in which the fish was cooked, stir over the 
fire until thick, then melt half an ounce of 
butter in the sauce. Pour over the fish, 

One of the steaks should be kept for the 
evening meal, but it is best to remove the 
bones and skin from the fish before it has 
become cold. 

The fish salad is prepared thus: Break the 
fish into neat flakes with two forks. Wash 
and dry thoroughly two crisp lettuces und 
arrange the leaves on a dish. Heap the fish 
dressing over. Garnish with tomatoes cut 
into quarters. 


Baked Savoury Haricots 

Soak one pint of haricots for twenty-four 
hours and boil till soft. Soak three ounces o 
tapioca for one hour in a little cold water, 
squeeze dry, then mix with the beans, siice 
two onions and two tomatoes and arrange 
in layers with the haricots and tapioca ma 
pie-dish, Pour halt a pint of white sauce over, 
sprinkle with bread rumbs and grated cheese, 
and bake in a slow oven for one hour, 


Bread Knobs 


Break the crust off 
Tear the inside bread m0 


r some 


small loat 0 


breakfast rolls. 
knobs with two torks, plac e them on a baking 
tin, and bake until quite crisp and — 
These are delicious with cheese, and if store? 
in an air-tight tin, will keep tres 


days. 
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The Women’s Work Bureau 
Conducted by “WINIFRED" 


This Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
all girls and women who may need advice as to the best course to 
pursue with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
calling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
éd. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 
when a reply will be sent them by post. All communications must be 
addressed to “* Winifred,” Tut Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C, 


SOME OPENINGS FOR THE ARTISTIC 


HOUGH nowadays Art is said to be 
an overstocked profession, there are 

yet many ways, some of them but little 
known, by which the clever, original worker 
who has push, energy, and perseverance can 
make or add to an income. But, to begin 
with, the artist must be quick at adapting 
er talent to the moods and modes ot per- 
petually changing fashions and styles. — It 
snot cnough to be able to draw and paint 
vell; she must know also the more difficult 
of combining sound business faculty with 
tustic expression. once overheard two 
irtists discussing a fellow-painter who had 
arrived,” and the remark that ‘‘ He is a 
sood artist, but a better man of business ”’ 
probably explained about nine-tenths of his 


SUCCESS 


Tile Painting for Hearth Decoration 
The woman who feels herself able to do 
s should obtain the addresses of firms 
rom whom she can buy her tiles wholesale. 
the addresses of these can be obtained trom 
y trades directory. She should have a 
tw designs on the china made up into a side 
panel ready to put into a fireplace, which 
Would show the exact appearance when in 
¢. It would be well also to have several 


t designs, which could be pamted on 
«ror cardboard, which would enable both 
ACY Customers o1 employers to form some 
ption of the 
execute. 


various schemes she is able 
As many people have their own 
Which they want expressed for them, 
: ‘ould be expedient for the artist to be 
: to make a sket h or design to the cus 
{TS suggestion, 


\t 


as 


be sinning it might be wise to try 


Lol 
tain orders through some well-known 


firm of house furnishers and decorators, so 
that when her work has become well known 
and appreciated she should have enough 
money saved to set up for herself in some 
fairly central position where her work could 
be easily inspected. It is very often possible 
to share a studio with a worker—say a wood- 
carver—who is also an Art worker on dif- 
ferent lines. 

As in every profession, it is as well when 
beginning work to have as little to do with 
financial responsibility as possible, and by 
starting work for a reliable firm it should not 
be difficult to establish a good clientele. 
Before obtaining work in this way it would 
be necessary, in the first instance, to 
design and paint a few sets of tiles which 
should be taken round to the various likely 
firms and shown them personally. 

Much, of course, depends on the vagaries 
of fashion, but to the woman who draws 
well and has original ideas this work might 
prove both interesting and _ profitable, 


> 

China Painting 

Another idea is to decorate china, especi- 
ally table ware, with designs according to 
the owners’ wishes. At present this fashion 
is largely contined to rich people, such as 
American millionaires. For instance, Mr. 
Altred Vanderbilt bought his china in 
England and had it decorated with horses, 
and another rich American had his china 
adorned by portraits of his favourite dogs, 
This fashion has spread to England, where 
the clay used is only to be matched by that 
of France, and almost all the designs used 
come trom this country. A fashion of this 
kind almost invariably spreads, the 
clever artist will in this way tind a new field 
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for her activities, as there seems to be little 
limit to the achievements in this line. Why, 
for instance, should not family portraits 
for some generations be included in the 
designs for a dessert service, or favourite 
landscapes, or places belonging to various 
members of a family ? Such ware, presuming 
it escaped destruction, would have a _his- 
toric interest. Yachtsmen, for instance, 
spend a let on decoration of this kind, and 
frequently cach glass or dish is engraved 
with flags or burgees in colour. Here, again, 
those who feel capable of undertaking this 
work would do well to start now, and to see 
A list of firms, 
wholesale and otherwise, can be found in 


if they can obtain orders, 
any trades directory. 


Christmas Card Designing, Poster Work, and 
other Branches 

Clever Christmas card designers can obtain 
work all the year round, and there are both 
indoor and outdoor workers. When designs 
have been submitted and accepted, appro- 
priate words and setting have to be chosen, 
and this implies a large staff. Those who 
are on the inside staff will probably come in 
from an Art school as apprentices, and there 
is nothing to prevent their rising to the top- 
most heights. Those who submit designs 
from the outside should remember that they 
are required about eighteen months before 
they are to be used. Pictorial post cards 
should be in a series of six, one finished; the 
others may be in the rough, so as to show 
the series of ideas. 

Phen, again, it may not be generally known 
that the 
prizes for the best designs for the backs of 
cards. Application should be made to the 
Clerk of the Company, Guildhall, E.C. 


Playing Cards Company offers 


Besides these, posters, show cards, advertise- 
ments, catalogue covers, ete., all provide 
an opening. It must never be forgotten 
that in all branches of Art originality plays 
an important part, and also that it is not 
only necessary to learn the artistic but the 
Hear the opinion (in 
ubject 


business side as well 
the Finger} of anexpert on thi 

“If serious workers would bear in mind 
the necessity and take the pains to widen 
their field, and learn something of the afore- 
mentioned branches, also the manner and 


costs of reproduction, before launching out 
5 
it would often prevent great dis 


appointment 
and would soon prove that it js well wort! 
the time and expense of learning. In the 
first place, an insight into the various Costs 
ot reproduction is essential, Whether In 
line, wash, or colour drawing, a knowledge 
of the business side of the profession js 
necessary, all of which involves a Special 
training.” 

While here is the opinion of an artist of 
repute 

“The designing of posters and show 
cards is occ upying the attention of a con 
siderable number of artists, who can see in it 
far greater possibilities in the near futur 
than is at present apparent from the hoard 
ings of London and the larger provincial 
rhere is undoubtedly a large field 
for good and original work of this nature. 


towns. 


The designer should not lose sight of 
the fact that he is working with the definite 
idea of creating a design the ultimate inten- 
tion of which is to sell the particular goods 
advertised. Too much Art and too little 
Advertisement are quite as bad from th 
advertiser’s point of view as too much 
Advertisement and too little Art from th 
artist’s. By this it is not intended that bad 
Art will do for poster work, This is emphatic- 
ally not the case. To design a poster or 
show card requires a far greater knowledy 
of drawing and breadth of treatment t 
the uninitiated contemplate. It is, in fact 
an art that requires a special training and 
natural aptitude.” 

With book illustration and fashion draw- 
ing I hope to deal in a later article, but 1 
would remind my readers that wall-papers, 


restrict the possible openings. 

Finally, I would again quote expert 
opinion on the subject: 

“ Designing is very remunerative, and a 
good, practical worker can find plenty 0! 
work, ‘The demand for really good work 1s 
ereater than the supply, and clients do 
sums for good and 


and will pay handsome 
aken 


original designs to artists who rg 
Ol 
the trouble t learn the practical side 


their protession.” 
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”\NIONSHIP PAGES 


Conducta by ALISON 


= 


Motto By Love Serve One Another” 


Where Corner, 
June, 1912 


Y DEAR COMPANIONS, 

Opening my June Letter Box has 
made me merry—a fit mood for the month, 
you see. It contains a fat budget of news, 
of loving letters from old friends, of greetings 
from a number of fresh members, requests 
for badges, and other interesting and delight- 
ful communications. I think I will intro- 
duce our new Companions first, shall I ? 
nd we will begin with those who are 
farthest from the Home Country. 


New Companions’ Greetings 
Here are two letters from South Africa. 
Catherine E, Angove (age 17, Transvaal) 


writes :— 


“Deak ALISON,—For some time past I have been 
greatly interested in Tuk Quiver, especially the 
HW.W.C. I have read the interesting letters 
sritten by children in other countries, as well as 
tis country, and thought that I would very much 
fe to become a member. Last Christmas I gave 
uy sister Winnie the rgr1 volume of Tue Quiver for 
a present I do think that it isa splendid idea hav ing 
hildren in Canada to provide for, and I will do my 
very best to help the three little members. Before 
coming to Ermelo we lived in a picturesque little 
town « alled Rustenburg. It is situated near the lofty 
‘agallesburg mountains, where the English troops 
made their camp during the war of 1880-1, and 
ich are well worth a visit. The climate is hot, the 
soil ti h, and fruit is plentiful. We have often had 
my plenies at one of the most popular hloofs in the 
‘agahesburg mountains Ihe drive to the kloof is 
ry ple sant, especially about break of dawn, when 
»irds are heard twittering in the branches of the 


Wheto: & Harnard, Cape 7 


trees. After breakfast the picnic party go off in 
twos or threes exploring the difierent waterfalls, 
and each seeing who can reach the summit of the 
mountain first. At noon, when the sun is high, we 
sit under the trees and tell fairy stories and tales. 
When the sun sets we gather our hampers and rugs 
together and start off, leaving the kloof behind us 
with the happy thought that we will visit it again 
as soon as possible. I should like a girl in America 
to correspond with; I wish to exchange post cards 
and various plants with her.” 


And this comes from the same address. 
Hilda Winifred Angove (age 16) says :-— 


“It is many months now since we started taking in 
Tue Quiver, and | always read the H.W.W.C, with 
much delight. I shall be very pleased if you will enter 
me as a member of the Companionship. I am very 
interested in your scheme about Violet, and shall do 
my best to help the three children in Canada. About 
three years ago we went on a South African tour. 
One ot the towns we visited was Pretoria, where we 
stayed eight months. The Government buildings are 
a large three-cornered block facing Church Square. 
The English cathedral, dedicated to St. Alban, is in 
the upper part of the town. There are many different 
schools, most of which have large grounds. The one 
which my sister and I attended was in the East End, 
about a mile from where we lived, and every morning 
we cycled to school. There is a large museum, and 
near it are the Zoological Gardens. After we left 
Pretoria we visited a very pretty village called Rusten- 
burg, and then we came to Ermelo. Ermelo has been 
growing rapidly these last two and a half vears. A 
new theatre is being built, and the town is soon to 
be lighted with electric light. I should very much 
like to correspond with one of the Companions in the 
British Isles.” 

And here is a third letter from Africa :— 

“Dear ALtson,” writes Agnes M. Irving (age 20 
and rr months, Maclean Town), * L am longing to be 
a member of the H.W.W.C., but am I not too old ? 
I shall be 21 on my next birthday. We live in one of 
South Africa’s remote but pretty little villages. We 
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are 18 miles from our nearest railway station, and 30 
miles from our nearest large town No railway trains 
come rushing through to disturb our calm serenity. 
Z am a teacher, and I assist my dad in his school. 
At present I have twelve dear little children to teach, 
and we all get on very well togethet Besides my 


own Classes I have to assist in some of the senior work, 
so my time is well occupied all day. [I am an only 
child I hope IT shall not be too old to join Accept 
every possible goo d wish for the H.W.W.C.” 


So we are three friends richer in South 
Africa now, and we give a hearty welcome 
to Catherine, Winnie and Agnes, and shall 
look forward to many entertaining letters 
from them. I shall be glad indeed to have 
their promised help in our Scheme. And 
while we are thinking of South Africa, let 
me read you part of a letter from Marguerite 
Beck 3 

“My pear Atison,—Thank you so much for the 
book you sent me. I have read it, and enjoyed it 
very much. I was away from home when it came. 
I have just come back from St. James's (a seaside 
place very near Cape Town). We have been staying 
there for a month. We bathed twice or three times 
a day, sometimes at St. James’s Pool, and sometimes 
we went in the motor for an early dip at Muizenberg 
We had a bathing box at St. James’s, but at Muizen- 
berg there is a large pavilion where you pay 3d.; and 
you can have a small cubicle and undress there 
There was a large mountain behind our house, and 
one day we climbed it, bringing down lots of flowers. 
How are David and Violet getting on? I hope to 
collect something for our Fund soon, 


More Scottish Companions to welcome 
next From Whithorn writes Zlisabeth 
Morton (age 16) : 

“T have read with much pleasure the H.W.W.C. 


fo and I should like to join. May 
I be ent red asa ( omipanton 4 And I have enticed 
one of my girl chums to join, also my sister, I hope 
this will be the beginning of a long string of Com- 
panions here I have just read with great pleasure 
the paragraph on the badge at a farm which 


ra very long time, 


is about two miles from the historic little town of 
Whithorn, which I will tell you about in my next 
letter. I milk night and morning, and it is one of 


my greatest amusements. I have been studying 


very hard for an examination. There are only three 
other girls in my class, and as we are very good com- 
panions, I shall try to get them to join the Corner.” 

You shall see Elizabeth's photograph next 
month Meanwhile, let us give a cordial 
welcome to so enthusiastic a Companion, 
and to het Annie (age 15), and to 
Janet MeLauchlan (age 14). Another rival 
to Holyhead, this, l can see! 


sister, 


At Work among Friends 

And 
also, for 
among her 


Leven 
1 gine 
friends. 


seems anxious to compete 
Husband has been at work 


She writes thus: 


Drak ALison,—I am sending you two coupons 
igned by two of iny companions, One Sunday night 
the vere keeping me company when father and 


mother were at church, and | told them about the 


Violet Fund, and let them read the H.W.W.C. in 
tw three of THe Quivers 1 also let them read 
the tter vou sent me. They said they would tell 
their parents, and see what they thought about it 
Their parents said they would be quite pleased to 


81 


> 


goo S wished to do so, Of 

Greetings now to Chrissie Milne (age 13) 
and Maggie Fairgrieve (age 13). Please send 
us letters soon, girls, and tell us what ideas 
come to you for helping our work. I am 
delighted that you have put on your “ think- 
ing caps’”’ so Thank you for those 
notes about Leven. “Itisa lovely place,” 
says Maggie, ‘and lots of children from 
Glasgow come here in the summer.” 

Another thirteen-year-old new member is 
Kitty Dalton (Uppingham). She tells me 
that she has been interested in our Corner 
foralong time. ‘ I enjoy reading the letters 
every month,” Kitty continues. “ I will try 
to get some more members for you.” ; 

Farther north again we have a fresh friend 
in Coral M. Fulthorpe (age 21), who joins us 
at Dunston-on-Tyne. She is very inter- 
ested in our Corner, and in the serial story, 
“Four Gates.’’ She was_ particularly at- 
tracted by Charlotte Williams's “ breezy 
letter,’’ and sympathises with her because of 
the serious grown-upness that seems to 
expected of girls of their age. Coral has a 
Sunday school class of six boys, and is hoping 
for some very happy times with them on 
the weekdays of this summer in picnics and 
walks. That kind of real interest in the 
class is sure to help you to influence your 
boys, Coral, and I wish you happiness in it. 

Barbara Lyall sends me news of another 
recruit at Macduff——Mary G. Mackay, whois 
rr years old. Keally, | must number up our 
Companions there—-they are su h a bonnie 
band that I have lost count. I expect there 
work going on there for the 
September sale. 

Volly Wallis (age 9, Clanfield), Alexandrina 
M. Maclean (age 10, Morven by Oban), 
Cissy Hutton (age 16, Bushey), Dorothy M. 
1 3, Botley), Violet Gwaik 
all new members 


soon. 


is a lot of 


i 


Adams (age 
(age 14, Llwynypia), are 
from whom I shall be expecting long letters 
soon. ‘ Welcome,” we say to each one. 
Madge Williams, Wolyhead, sent me 4 
cheery little letter the other day, and J had 
to reply to it almost immediately ; you see, 
she said that her grandmother would like 
to write to me, and as she is a dear old lady 
of 83 1 thought it too high an honour to 
miss. You must hear about that letter 
presently, if all is well. Madge wanted a 
story competition—a fairy story compet 
tion, I should say. 
A bright, newsy 
Slessey, New Zealand, contaiming 
our Fund. ‘ Mother 1s quite as interested 
in our Corner and work,” she notes, as 
She had been out from her home 


letter comes from Ivy 
a gift lor 


am.” 
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What my 


Mirror Jused 
Showed mer Antipon, 


Is the Cult of Slenderness Declining ? 


QOME say so, but we do not think it is a fact. 
5 It seems to us that the women are more 
keen on being slim of figure than ever, We 
tust admit also that they study health and 
‘ygiene more than ever, and that is one of the 
‘sentials of perfect beauty of figure. 
ch many cases there is a predisposition to full- 
_< figure, although it is not by any means 
woven that obesity is hereditary. In these cases 
thing better can be prescribed than a course of 
‘tipon, the standard remedy for the permanent 
“ie ot fatness in all stages of development. We 
ct of women of mature age, very stout, 
redo indeed, suffered from the obese ten- 
na — all their lives, reducing their weight 
Aa and more, simply through taking a 
ee the pleasant and not expensive Antipon 


and drugging and violent 
> lve been useless to them altogether, 


and nten they have 


+ seriously harmed themselves 


hen eakening abuses. But Antipon gets 


Wn 


to the very 

dating. root of the evil, eliminates the 

a : at, and, most Important of all, eradi- 
rt ause of the disease of obesity, and so 


Sare 
complete crudescence of the evil. “1am most 


Y satisfied with the result of the Antipon 


When | 


Mirror had used 


Showed me Antipon. 


treatment,” writes a gratified lady from Hove, 
Sussex; “I have not only decreased the painful 
stoutness, but it has had a wonderful tonic effect 
on my whole system. I feel better than I have 
done for a long, long time. When I had recourse 
to Antipon, it was a counsel of desperation, for I 
felt so far from well, so utterly run down and unfit 
for any exertion. I am a different being now.” 

Antipon has an excellent tonic effect on the 
whole organism. It stimulates appetite, and 
promotes healthy digestion and assimilation, and 
so re-nourishes the body whilst restoring it to 
beauty of proportion. The suppression of the 
excess of fat about the cheeks, chin, etc., causes 
no wrinkling or sagging, and the skin and 
complexion regain tone and beauty. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d,, by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 
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are 18 miles from our nearest railway station, and 30 
miles from our nearest large town. No railway trains 
come rushing through to disturb our calm serenity. 
1 am a teacher, and I assist my dad in his sehool. 
\t present I have twelve dear little children to teach, 
and we all get on very well together. Besides my 
own classes I have t ssist in some of the senior work, 
so my time is well occupied all day lam an only 
I shall not be too old to join Accept 

d wish for the H.W.W.4 

So we are three friends richer in South 
Africa now, and we give a hearty welcome 
to Catherine, Winnie and Agnes, and shall 
look forward to many entertaining letters 
from them. I shall be glad indeed to have 
their promised help in our Scheme. And 
while we are thinking of South Africa, let 
me read you part of a letter from AJarguerile 
Beck — 

“My DEAR ALIson,—Thank you so much for the 
book you sent me. I have read it, and enjoyed it 
very much. I was away from home when it came 
I have just come back from St. James's (a seaside 
place very near Cape Town). We have been staying 
there for a month. We bathed twice or three times 
a dav, sometimes at St. James’s Pool, and sometimes 
we went in the motor for an early dip at Muizenberg 
We had a bathing box at St. James's, but at Muizen- 
berg there is a large pavilion where you pay 3d.; and 
you can have a small cubicle and undress there 
There was a large mountain behind our house, and 
one day we climbed it, bringing down lots of flowers 
How are David and Violet getting on I hope to 
collect something for our Fund soon. 


More Scottish Companions to welcome 
next. From Whithorn writes Elisabeth 
Morton (age 16) 

“T have read with much pleasure the H.W.W.C 
for a very long time, and I should like to join. May 
I be entered as a ( wnpanion And I have enticed 

of m chun join, also my sister, 1] hope 
this will be the beginnin tf a long string of Com- 


panions here I have just read with great pleasure 
the paragraph on the badg I live at a farm which 
is about two miles from the historic litthe town of 
Whithorn, which I will tell you about in my next 
letter I milk night and morning, and it is one of 
ny greatest amusements have been studying 
very hard for an examination There are only three 
other girls in mv class, and as we are very di com- 
panions, I shall try to get them to join the Cornet 


You shall see Elizabeth's photograph next 
month. Meanwhile, let us give a cordial 
welcome to so enthusiastic a Companion, 
and to her sister, Annie (age 15), and to 
Janet MecLauchlan (age 14 Another rival 
to Holyhead, this, Il can see! 


At Work among Friends 


And Leven seems anxious to compete 
also, for Agne Husband has been at work 
among her triends. She writes thus 


* DEAR ALtson,—I am sending you two coupons 
igned by two of my companions. One Sunday night 
they were keeping me company when father and 
mother were at church, and | told them about the 


Violet Fund, and let them read the H.W.W.C. in 
two or three of THe Quivers. 1 also let them read 


the letter vou sent me Phey said they would tell 
the parents, and se hat they thought about it 
rents t ild | ple ised 


let them join if they themselves wished to do so, Of 
course, Maggie and Chrissie wished, and now we 
are wondering how we can help 

Greetings now to Chrissie Milne (age 13) 
and Maggie lairgrieve (age 13). Please send 
us letters soon, girls, and tell us what ideas 
come to you for helping our work. I am 
delighted that you have put on your “ think- 
ing caps’? so soon. Thank you for those 
notes about Leven. ‘ It is a lovely place,” 
says Maggie, “‘ and lots of children from 
Glasgow come here in the summer.” 

Another thirteen-year-old new member is 
Kitty Dalton (Uppingham). She tells me 
that she has been interested in our Corner 
foralong time. ‘ I enjoy reading the letters 
every month,’ Kitty continues. will try 
to get some more members for you.” , 

Karther north again we have a fresh friend 
in Coral M. Iulthorpe (age 21), who joins us 
at Dunston-on-Tyne. She is inter- 
ested in our Corner, and in the serial story, 
“ Four Gates.”’ She was particularly at- 
tracted by Charlotte Williams's “ breezy 
letter,”’ and sympathises with her because of 


the serious grown-upness that seems to be 
expected of girls of their age. Coral has a 
Sunday school class of six boys, and is hoping 
for some very happy times with them on 
the weekdays of this summer in picnics and 
walks. ‘That kind of real interest in the 
class is sure to help you to influence your 
boys, Coral, and 1 wish you happiness in it. 

Barbava I.vall sends me news of another 
recruit at Macduff——\ary G. Mackay, who 1s 
11 years old, Reaily, | must number up our 
Companions there —they are such a bonnie 
band that I have lost count I expect there 
is a lot of work going on there tor thy 


September sale. 

Volly Wallis (age 9, Clantield), Alexandrina 
M. Maclea we 10, Morven by Oban 
Cissy Hutton (age 16, Bushey), Dorothy M. 
Botley), Vvolet Gwatkis 
(age 14, Llwynypia), are all new members 
from whom I shall be expecting long letters 
‘“ Welcome,’”’ we say to each one. 

Vadge Williams, Wolyhead, sent me a 
cheery little letter the othet day, and | had 
to reply to it almost immediately ; you see, 
she said that her grandmother would like 
to write to me, and as she is a dear old lady 
of 83 1 thought it too high an honour to 
muss You must hear about that letter 
presently, if all is well. Madge wanted a 
story competition —a fairy story competl- 


Adams (age 13, 


soon, 


tion, I should say. 

A bright. newsy letter comes from Ivy 
Slesser, New Zealand, containing a gift Jor 
our Fund. ‘ Mother is quite as interested 
in our Corner and work,” she notes, “ 4s 
lam.” She had been out from her home 
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What my 
Jused 
Antipon, 


Mirror 


When | 


What my 


Mirror had used 


Showed me j Antipon. 


Is the Cult of Slenderness Declining ? 


OME say so, but we do not think it is a fact. 
It seems to us that the women are more 
keen on being slim of figure than ever. We 

must admit also that they study health and 
giene more than ever, and that is one of the 
essentials of perfect beauty of figure. 

In many cases there is a predisposition to full- 
less of figure, although it is not by any means 
proven that obesity is hereditary. In these cases 
a thing better can be prescribed than a course of 
antipon, the standard remedy for the permanent 
om ot fatness in all stages of development. We 
Have known of women of mature age, very stout, 
¥ho have, indeed, suffered from the obese ten- 
deney nearly all their lives, reducing their weight 
oy jolb. and more, simply through taking a 
—— of the pleasant and not expensive Antipon 
watmeat, Starving and drugging and violent 
a sing have been useless to them altogether, 
ay the vh ive seriously harmed themselves 
Fer weakening abuses. But Antipon gets 
root of the evil, eliminates the 
ste — and, most important of all, eradi- 
iieeane ause of the disease of obesity, and so 
a recrud scence of the evil. Iam most 
“omipletely satisfied with the result of the Antipon 


treatment,” writes a gratified lady from Hove, 
Sussex; “IT have not only decreased the painful 
stoutness, but it has had a wonderful tonic effect 
on my whole system. I feel better than I have 
done for a long, long time. When I had recourse 
to Antipon, it was a counsel of desperation, for I 
felt so far from well, so utterly run down and unfit 
for any exertion. I am a different being now.” 

Antipon has an excellent tonic effect on the 
whole organism. It stimulates appetite, and 
promotes healthy digestion and assimilation, and 
so re-nourishes the body whilst restoring it to 
beauty of proportion. The suppression of the 
excess of fat about the cheeks, chin, etc., causes 
no wrinkling or sagging, and the skin and 
complexion regain tone and beauty. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 
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Deters 


What ?— 
how nice 
of you— 
“the best 
is not too 
good for me”— 
then get “Ie 
Its flavour is de- = is 
lightful—it has 

the luscious soft- 

ness of the rich Swiss full cream milk from 
which it is made—the charming aroma only 
found in a high grade chocolate, and the i 
sustaining qualities which come from. the 
combination of Swiss Milk with all its cream, 
the cocoa bean with all its butter, and sugar. | 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


in Christchurch seeing some of the native 
« bush.” The bush and her own pretty 
carden were described. 


A Camping Holiday in Australia 


“My DEAR ALISON,— 
“] hope you don't think me a truant for not 
writing, but I have been very busy, and in the hot 
weather 1 didn’t feel like writing. _ Our Christmas last 
ear, 1911, was very funny. We usually have hot 
weather ; instead of it being hot, we had a thunder and 
dust storm, which wasn’t very nice. We had nine 
weeks for Christmas holidays. This vear for our 
holidays we went to a seaside place called Chelsea, 
about 21 miles from Melbourne. Instead of boarding 
r taking a house, we camped; there were 16 in the 
amp, and we had seven large tents to sleep in, and 
,e large marquee where we had our meals ; the cooking 
was always done in the open. We had an ideal camp- 
g spe t, and it was very hard for visitors to find us, 
ecause We were surrounded with ti-tree, 
| had a track from the road to our spot ; 


very gratified by her prize in the puzzle- 
making competition, and a funny thing she 
tells is that her friends think that the photo- 
graph of her you saw in the Corner was 
“ better than the photograph from which it 
was taken.” That's a compliment for our 
good helpers Tue Quiver engravers and 
printers, isn’t it? And I must put it in 
here, else they might never know what clever 
people they are ! 

Stewart Bergheim (Streatham) was another 
brightening writer. In the autumn she is 
to start work in studying Domestic Science 
—a very excellent study, too, Stewart, and 
one that you will find immensely interesting. 
You must give us some letters about it, and 


tell us some of the things we “ ought 


each was only a minuté and a halt 
It used to be lovely to lie in bed 
ake and listen to the waves breaking on 
shore. 
One Sunday it was very hot in the 
ming, and about four o'clock in the 
iiternoon a storm broke, and it was very 
It was a very pretty sight to see the 
foam on the waves; a vacht as it 
ming in was turned over, near the 
re; it was very lucky for the occu- 
ints that it wasso near land. Don't you 
sso? I used to like the bathing 
iting best. We used to go fishing of 
on, and caught a good number of 
thatis the name of a fish out here ; 
rownish in colour, with a very flat 
1 body. We were away for six 
nd had a lovely time. Have you 
ever gone camping, Alison? If not, you 
ought to try it; it is simply lovely, some- 
ng like a gipsy life. We went back to 
i 13th of February, 1912, and 


frst day 1 was there I tell over and 
sprained my ankle, and hurt my arm badly 
—I could hardly move it for a week after- 
t they are much better now 

ear we had a lot of new teachers, at.d 

t them comes from England—a Miss 
mold, do you know her? She taught 
at some school in London. For the last 
tight there has been a Conference in 
1e—all the Methodist ministers of 
1 and Victoria met, and they dis- 
work (mission work) out in 
n lands, and also their work at home. 


Every 


The prices are :—Enamelled on silver, 2s. 6d. ; enamelled on metal, Is. 


In ordering please say whether brooch, pin, or pendant. 


OUR BADGE 


Companion should have, and wear, our Badge. 


hear about the strike in Queens- 
It lasted fo a long time, but is 


now. Well, Alison, | am sending 
you a ¢ ird that I forgot to send vou at Christmas 


1€ photo Is a picture of our college, it is the 
nt view, there are a lot of buildings at the back 

nnot be seen; it is a very large college, and 

Te over three hundred giris in it The vers 


Theath the photo ts a verse trom one of our school 
: Mit 1 You write to me soon, and tell me what 
— fourcollege. With much love to the othe 
panions, T am ur loving Companion, 
Dopp.” 
Mary Smith (( arlisle) was one of the first 
write fora badge. ‘ I have been asking 
fot my school triends to join,” she says, 
nd hn: 
and hope to get some new members.” 
Dora Dewhirst (Stockton-on-Tees) was 


$13 


to know 
business, 


about our home - making 


To Wear the Badge 


Edith Penn (Maltlatrow) also was writing 
to thank me for the prize awarded to her. 
“ Mother and father are very pleased to 
think my puzzles were good enough for a 
prize,”’ and tather said he was sure there was 
a mistake, but wait,”’ Edith wrote, till he 
sees the prize then he will alter his mind.” 
edith was an early purchaser of a badge, 
and her collecting book, which came in the 
same letter, was enriched by the amounts 


| 
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she had saved by going without jam during 
Lent. 

Maggie Gillespie (Airdrie) is an old friend 
from whom it was a real pleasure to have a 
letter again; it came with an order for a 
badge and her gift for our Fund. She wanted 
a nice easy competition! But, you know, 
the best fun is in trying the difficult ones, 
though none of ours are really very difficult, 
are they ? 

Mavion McPhail is another whose long 
silence is broken at last. She has been un- 
lucky enough to have mumps, and while she 
was ill a long, delightful letter arrived from 
Eileen Nelson which cheered her up. “ It 
is very nice that we have been able to adopt 
another child. I am afraid you will think I 
am not doing anything to help, but I am 
going to bestir myself and do as much as 
I can,” Marion wrote from Edinburgh, where 
she is studying, and she told of stiff exams. 
We shall all wish her the best of good for- 
tune in them. 

Among the “ early birds” as regards the 
badge were Jrene Ning-Turner (Folkestone) 
and TJrene Knight (Bristol). The latter 
had been with her form at the Colston 
School for a most exciting paper-chase. She 
had also been “ primrosing.’”? Some lovely 
moss was her chief find, but, alas! it con- 
tained worms. ‘“‘ You can imagine how I 
felt,” writes Irene, “‘ when, putting the moss 
in water, a wriggly head would appear !’”’ 

Why do we so much dislike worms in our 
moss, I wonder ? 

I was glad to have a little note from Peggy 
Macpherson (Old Meldrum). But it was sad 
news to hear that her mother was very ill. 
She was very pleased about the badge. 

Margery Webb-Williams sent a ¢ hirpy note 
from Holyhead. ‘‘ Madge came in_ this 
evening,” she comments, ‘‘ and we had a 
good talk over the Corner. She and I, and 
even my small sister Molly, are busy making 
a few things to sell to set a few shillings to 
send to you presently for our Fund.” 

Dora Brogdale (Hythe) sent in her collect- 
ing book, with her contribution to our Fund, 
and Enid Hayward (Teignmouth) wrote after 
a somewhat long silence. Josephine Lihou 


sent me a 
Jamaica, and 
letters, but 
the moment. 


The Month's Letter Prizes 
sent to Catherine and Winnie 
Angove, and to Muriel Dodd (Melbourne), 
whose letters were very well written 
and interesting, as you have already found 
out. More than one Companion has com- 
mented this month on the fact that so many 
of our foreign correspondents do send most 
interesting letters. As 1 write I am hoping 
for an unusually full box for July, because, of 
course, there is our special Letter Prize offer. 
I am responding to several requests this 
month in arranging that the 


beautiful peep of scenery in 
there are other cards and 
these extracts must suffice for 


are being 


New Competition 

shall be for the fairy story writers. The last 
we had was a pleasant success, and I shall 
expect much better work in this from those 
who competed in that. I hope there will be 
very many entries. Write any kind of fairy 
story you like and can get into 600 words 
but please do not put in any wicked aunts 
or crucl stepmothers this time, I shall rule 
‘ineligible ’ any that have these 
poor worn-out heroines in them. They do 
deserve a rest And please let me see how 
original you can be, and if you make a m wal 
clear, if p ssible let it be a nice new one! 

All I have to say now is, Study our 
quarterly Share List carefully and tell me if 
you think we are going to fulfil our—my 
ambition about which [ wrote a little while 
back. <And if you fear of, see 1f you cannot 
do something to prevent my disappointment. 
And if you think ves, then, if you have not 
already had a share in out joy, see if you 
cannot do something to make a bigger joy 
for us to share all together. 

Once more, for a month, good-bye, and a 


out as 


very joyous June to you all. 
lam, your atlectionate Companion, 


Mn: 


NOTES 


LISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


enjoy the chats. The coupon is in 
The Competition Rules are three only 


, but they must be 


the adi section. 


ed 


(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 


(b) The full name and address n 


mst be given on the final page. 


(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 
Foreign and Colonial ( ompanions are allowed an extra month. 


A prize is given lo every Companion 


who vels others io 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


&. d 

Brought forward . 44 12 5 

Enid and Ida Jones 5 
Evelyn Betts I 
Doris Trott . e ° 60 
Madge Williams . 10 
Kathleen Crago ° 4.0 
Gladvs Richards . ° 5 0 

Vera Eades . 10 
\nnie Bartle and Ethel Crossfield. 3 3 
enes Husband ° 10 
Anonymous (Blackpool) 10 O 
Budd ° 5 0 

Varie Da Costa (Jamaica) é 6 
Nansi Felix 3 
iW . . . 3 
n and Muriel Nelson (Australia) ‘ 5 0 

tte B. Williams . ‘ 26 

M. Jones (Canada) 5 
Mabel Richardson . 10 


COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


For Quarter Ending March SIst, 1912. 


fad. 
William A. Laidlaw 26 
Kathleen Collver (Canada) ‘ 20 
Mrs. J. M. Gregory 3 0 
Mary Smith . ° 10 
Enulv Pretsell ° 20 
Jeanette Murray. > 6 
Alice King (Valparaiso) 20 
Norah Townsend . ‘ ° 
Dora Brogdale ‘ 30 
Margery Webb-Williams 10 
Betty Balfour (Jamaica) ° 26 
Maggie Gillespie. 26 
Ivy M. Slesser (New Zealand) . 10 


Total oF 
Balance in hand for David 3 15 9 


Balance £23 15 10 
Less Violet’s Board Expenses, Jan. to 


#10 15 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
Writing to Children 


BOUT twelve thousand members of the 
Crutch-and-Windness League write 

| irom almost every part of the world to their 
ttle cripples in London once a month or 

« thereby. That they find delight in the gentle 
| our of love is evident, for one rarely 
ars ol any giving it up except for reasons 
‘health or other such insistent cause. Some 
ve corresponded with their small, maimed 
teges for ten years or more, yet by their 

1 accounts their interest has only been 
whetted with the dispateh of each letter. 
tor practice has given increasing 
rence simple expression, and the 
ity to speak to a child along the 
ne ota child’s thoughts has a charm 

\ “uch can only be compared to steady im- 
fovement in the art of composing good 


‘Novices, however, are often appalled at 
start. They find little difficulty about 
rst half-doze n letters; these are mainly 
Ipled by the two correspondents making 
quaintance with each other. But then 
es the difficulty of finding something 


ae y. For this is not as the dashing 
ota letter to an adult ; in that case we 
7 Say what we want to say with 
ist words, bie or little, that come 


readiest to mind. But it is different when 
writing to children. There are limitations 
here which we dare not for a moment over- 
look—such as not to use a word a child 
would not use, or write about thines a child 
has had no chance to understand or, in the 
nature of the case, cannot be expected to 
take any interest in. At the outset these 
limitations are apt to be a bit embarrass- 
ing, especially to those who are not habitu- 
ally with children; but a little patience 
and persistence soon gets over this, and the 
real pleasure begins——and_ continues. To 
help those who are at this initial stage, Tam 
venturing to give a few hints. As I have 
been a children’s writer and preacher all 
my life, | may, perhaps, be allowed to make 
that my excuse. 

The whole art of successful speaking or 
writing to children lies in the one word 

naturalness. It is not so easy as may 
be thought. From our earliest days we 
have all been nurtured on the injunction to 
keep distinctly before us /o whom we speak, 
of whom we speak, and what we are speak- 
ing about, so that it needs some strength of 
mind to snap our fingers at it all and be just 
ourselves, It is the incubus of nearly every 
children’s preacher at the beginning. For 
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the life of him he cannot rid himself of the 
consciousness of the presence of adults, or 
the fear that they will criticise. Till he can 
dismiss them completely from his mind, 
however, he will begin, continue, and end a 
‘ wooden ”’ preacher His style may be 
faultless ; it may read well in print, but it 
will please none when spoken. It will be 
too stiff for the children and too bookish for 
the seniors. Oh, if preachers but knew 
how these seniors—the very oldest of them 

enjoy the fresh, bright, unconventional 
spontaneity of the child-heart speaking to 
the child-heart, they would count it the first 
requisite for righteousness to ignore the 
presence of any but bairns and angels when 
they are addressing the children. 

The impediments which would fain in- 
trude when writing to the little ones are 
perhaps different, but none the less need- 
ful to be overcome. One of the chief is the 
awe of the pen! Who has not known the 
feeling ? It may be that you can talk ina 
bright, interesting, fascinating fashion, but 
the moment you take the pen in hand how 
laboured and dull and heavy you can be- 
come! Grammar, spelling, style, dignity, 
and a whole host of pedantic ghosts besides 
glide gravely around you, and you are no 
more your old natural, bright self than the 
top-form boy is before a mathematical 
imposition, 

The remedy, of course, is to school one- 
self to torget all about schooling for the 
time, and just give the heart and the fancy 
their full and casy play. As we cultivate 
the dramatic instinet of being ourselves 
children among children only, the nib 
grows more flexible in our fingers, and the 
child-world grows more vivid. Fhe chil- 
dren to whom we write will gain by this, 
but we become gainers too, for the doors 
of a sweet and healthtul imagination open 
wider to us, and we more frequently tind 
the ecstasy of che ap excursions clean away 
from prosaic matter-of-factness. is 
the secret of perpetual youth —a royal gift 
well worth striving for 

\s pictures form the universal language, 
the descriptive style is best for children, 
Keven then the scene and subject must be 
quickly changed, as no child can for long 
follow one train ot thought; but a series 
of word-pictures rivets his attention as long 
as they last. As a final hint, I may be pet 
mitted to say — never be afraid of repetition. 
It is the patience of the mother and the 
exasperation of the father to have to tell 
the same thing over and over again, but it 


is needtul, rhe negro preacher’s method, 
in fact, isa very good guide tor letter-writing 
to children First | tells ’em what I’se 


goin’ to say, then I says it, then I tells ’em 


what I've told 'em! 

Limits of space prevent me from touch- 
ing this time more directly on the work of 
the Crutch-and-lKindness League, but all 
particulars may be had for a stamp from Sir 
John Wirk, Director and Secretary, Ragged 
School Union, 32 John street, Cheobald’s 


Road, London, W.C. 


Our New Members 

Miss Mary Allott, Barnsley, Yorks. 

Miss Marjorie Bell, Iford, Essex ; Miss Annie E, 
Belton, Coventry, Warwick; Miss Jessie Blofield, 
London, W Master Thomas Boileau, Cranbrook, 
Kent ; Mrs. Bradbury, Didsbury, Lanes; — Miss 
Marv Burgin, Waketic ld, York 

Miss J. Chapman, Watford, Herts ; 
Poole, Dorset ; Mi Annie Coope, Bowden, Cheshire ; 
Miss Ella Cornfoot, Greatford, New Zealand; Miss 
Coventry, Worcester; Miss Craig, Murrayfield, 
N.B.; Miss Nellie Crawk VY, Ealing, London, W 

Miss Olive Dixon, London, W. 

Miss H. Fowler, Clapton, London, N.E. 

Miss M. 1. Gill, Speightstown, Barbados ; Miss W. 
Greenhough-Siith, Petham, Kent. 


Mrs. Coombes, 


Mrs oumouthshire ; Miss 
Annie Harris, Clapham P 
Lond Ross, Herefordshire 
Miss« Hill, London, N. 4 
Miss Lanes; Miss Phylis 
Hoare M | A. Hotting 


Mrs. Lachlan, | ( t, | lon, S.W.; Miss M 
Lawrie, Johann t \t Miss D 
Lester, Clapham, Lor 

Miss Mactarlane, 1 nton Heath, Surrey 
Miss Helen Marett, Sumiares, Je ; Miss E. B 
Mathieson, Mow iv, Sout \t A: Miss D, 
McCagne, Sea La Victoria, Australia; Miss J 
Cul Miss M ead, Bang 
Co. Down M \da M 1, Bar Peninsula, New 
Zealand 

Miss 1) t ) tt, Ja 1, B.W.I 

Miss and M 1) t 1. | le, Guil d, Surre 

‘= l 1 n-Sea, Su Miss ! 


Sedman, Otley, You Miss N. Sheld Ipswi 
Suttolk; Mrs. Simmons, Hanipstead, London, NW 
Mi Sout! Grorleston SU 

Miss Tayl Whitstable Kent M > 
Fhornete, Kk H Miss Mari 
Fickner, Curdri Hant Miss Ruth Tucke 
Westor iper-Ma t 

Miss Winifred Uhh iN , Wa k 

Miss Elsie Ward, Oldham, Lanes; Miss M. Ward, 
Taunton, Somerset; M ind Miss Mary Wells, 
Bath, Some t 

Miss Marv Covle, Miss Jessie Mills, Miss Hilda 
Sherir, M WI nd Miss Skinner, Hokt- 
mga, New Zealand p tos 

Miss Margery Nelson, Miss Grace Richards, Miss 
Dorotl Pattinson, Miss Freda Rees, Miss Mar- 
iret Tupma ind M B ven David, Welsh 
School, Ashtord, Middleses Group 4.) 

Master Fred Hill, Master Albert Walton, Mastet 
Arnold Heollida mad Mastet rnest Whiteley, 
Crowle, Yor Group 6.) 

Miss Sarah Pembleton, Miss Alice Cooke Miss May 
boster, M Mabel Hough, Miss Sarah Martin, " 
Ida Cooke, Miss Jinney Rockley, Mi Hilda A .. 
and Master Willie and Js Hough, Junior 
Arnold, Nott (Group 97.) 


| 
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New Zealand 1m 
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OFTZMANN 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
LONDON 


Mahogany beautifully Inlaid bined, fitted 
Drawing Room China Cabi- drawer, finished 
net, shelves and back lined pale gated oak or afr 
green, blue, rose or grey, 4 ft. wide. shade, 2 ft. 7 in. 


5 ft. gin. high. 


£6 18 6 £250 


Solid Oak Bureau 
and Bookcase com- 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


Mahogany Inlaid Satinwood 
Sheraton Style Writing 
Table, fitted with two drawers and 
lined top, 2ft. gin. wide. 


£176 


witl 
fumi- The “CHANTICLEER” CHINTZ, 
ins. wide, FQ), PER YARD. 


A reproduction of an old Chintz in Art Colourings 
of original. A wonderfully effective design. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 


THE “ARETHUSA” AND 
CHICHESTER” TRAINING SHIPS 
for 1,000 new rs. They prepare vely GOLD JEWELLES 
itish Boys of haracter only fox shown in our HANDSOME ART CATALOGUE 
aN which is free for a Post Card. Beautiful Set 
1 tf yea ek INavy laintily set with precious stones of superb 
ered Me Service qual:ty elegant GOLD Broocnes, 
DANTS, BRACELETS, &c.. in every imaginable 
Lam ¢ ined. form and combination of oki tui rkman 
j hip and artistic de Also Ne 
The National Refuges for Homeless I Ts. WATCHES. ree 
and Destitute Children. mous Variety of lovely GOLD JEWELLERY 
ted at keenly competitive prices and delivered ¢ 
ount for Cash, In your own 
K terest send for thishandsomely illustrated book 
v, 
164 Shaftesbury Av, Wi JI.G.GRAVES Ltta. 
ts t SHEFFIELD. 
vG.Corni 


J. FOOT & SON L 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an established 


fact Nothing else is so effective in: preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Compl its. It eliminates the potsonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that « htful feeling of invigorated health and strength, imsures perfect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way 
Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use wt folds into a 
small Mpact space 
Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, Xc., from 35/-. 


Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


td. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St., London, W. 


— 
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Sl 
LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND | 
_@ Foots' Bath Cabinet 
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No more 
Face Spots or Eczema 


Do you suffer with facial 
eczema, pimples, blotches, or 
blackheads? If so, suffer no 
longer, for Antexema 
every spc rt, 
The first 


removes 


rash, or sign of 


eczema. touch cools, 


| 


soothes, and eases the inflamed | 


surface, and all itching stops that 
very moment. Your skin trouble 
starts to go away immediately, 


new skin begins to grow, and | 


day by day your skin looks 
healthier until every blemish 
disappears never to return. 
Whatever your skin illness is, 
it will be cleared right away by 
Antexema. It does not matter 
what part of your body is 
aflected, or how badly you have 
been disappointed before, Ant 
exema cannot fail to cure you. 
Nothing else works such won- 


ders. Antexema cures eczema, 


} 


eruptions, bad legs, cuts, and 
roughness of the skin, and every 
varicty of itching, burning, scaly, 
pimply, or blotchy skin disease. 
Antexema is a_ blessing to 
mothers, as it is the safest and 
efficacious of all remedies 
for the skin ailments of babies 
and young children. Eczema, 
itching rashes, scalp troubles, 
chafing and tenderness of the 
skin are all cured by Antexema. 
All itching is soothed away, and 
the poor little sufferer who was 
tormented by soreness of the 
skin is able once again to enjoy 
sweet and refreshing repose. 


Do your duty to your skin Go to any 
chemist or stores to-day and get a bottle of 
Antexema. Boois’ Cash Chemists, Army and 
Navy, Civil Service Store Harrod ell 
ridge’s, Whiteley's, Parke Ire 
Stores, and Lewis and Burrow ply it a 
and or direct, post free, plain 
wrapper, 1/3 and ), from Antexema, Castle 
Laboratory, London, N.W. Also obtainable 
everywhere throughout India, \ustralasia, 


Canada, South Atrica, and Europe. 
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from £7. 
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SELEF-FITTING 
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from £2 2s. 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


wolf from the door, ‘‘ You could write a 


JUNE 2nd. TRUTHFULNESS 


Matt. v, 33-37; James tt, I-12; v. 12 
Pots To Empuastse: (1) The absolute neces- 
sity of truthfulness under all circumstances. 
(2) The untam zable nature of the tongue when 
wrongly inspired. 
True to the Standard 
HEN the word of a man is his bond he 
W stands for a pertect standard of 
truth and uprightness. There should never 
be the slightest deviation from the strict 
paths of truth the standard should never 
vary. 

It was stated recently that after ten years 
of patient work experts in London have 
finished what is claimed to be the most per- 
fect yard-stick in the world. It is made of 
platinum and iridium, and was designed to 
be used as the standard of the Govern- 
ment. Every year for ten years it will be 
examined, and if it varies by a millionth of 
an inch it will be rejected. In like manner 
should our standard of truth remain un- 
changed. 

[here is a story of an African queen who 
was uncomely to look upon, but had always 
been told by her flattering subjects that 
she was the most beautiful of women. One 
day a travelling merchant showed her a 
miror which he claimed would truthtully 
reflect her likeness. The queen looked into 
the mirror, and, being startled by the 
hideous reflection, she asked her subjects if 
the vision were true. They immediately 
assured her that it was false, and the queen, 
in hot anger, broke the mirror into frag- 
ments and ordered the merchant to be 
beaten and banished from her dominion 
tender treatment for one who had dared 
to slander so beautiful a queen ! 


Words—Evil and Good 

A word is a very little thing, but it may 
be attended with tremendous consequences 
{ lo repeat an ill 
rts to pour oil upon a fire. Mr, Spur- 
scons advice is worth taking to heart: 
When you hear an ill report about any- 
body, halve and quarter it—and then say 
hothing about the rest.” 

A word of encour; iwement, spoken at the 
Mt moment, may be instrumental in pro- 
cing far-r¢ aching results. It is related of 
late George MacDonald, novelist) and 
, that at one time, when discouraged 
Y Closed avenues all about him, his wite 
‘aid to him, when they were discussing the 
btplexing problem of how to keep the 


either good or evil. 


Tey 


+ 


” 


story; why don’t you ? These words 
turned him into the God-appointed channel 
ot his life. It was only a word, but it gave 
to the world an author whose work has dis- 
tinctly enriched the possessions of the race, 


JUNE %h. HEARING AND DOING 
Luke vi. 39-49 

Points TO EmMpHastse: (1) The correct standard 

of judgment. (2) The tree known by its fruit. 

(3) The proof of obedience. 
HLEARING is only fruitful when it results in 
doing. A prominent church worker, who 
had frequently been a source of much 
anxiety to his brother Christians, was one 
day telling his minister of a projected holi- 
day in the Holy Land, and atter naming 
some of the places which he hoped to visit, 
he added: “ Then | shall go on to Sinai, 
and read once more the Ten Command- 
ments.” “ Don’t you think,” quietly asked 
the minister, getting in a thrust, “ that it 
would be better to stay at home and keep 
them ?” 

How Christians are Judged 

The world to-day demands that practice 
shall agree with profession. As a tree is 
known by its truit, so is a Christian recog- 
nised by the reality of his conduct and the 
character of his lite. 

When the Moravian missionaries | first 
went to Greenland they were unable for a 
time to make any unpression whatever upon 
the natives. Then came an awful epidemic 
of small-pox, which prostrated entire fami- 
hes, and the missionaries went about among 
them ministering to their bodies and souls 
in the Master’s name. After that demon- 
stration of practical Christianity, the way 
was clear, the people saying, ‘* You have 
nursed us in our sickness ; you have cared 
for us in distress; you have buried our 
dead ; now tell us of your religion,” 

JUNE 16th. CHRIST’ S WITNESS TO JOHN 
THE BAPTIST 
Matt. ii. 2-19 
Ponts TO Emruasise: (1) John’s doubt concern- 
ing Jesus. (2) The evidences of Deity. (3) Our 
Lord’s testimony to His forerunner, 
Honest Doubt 
THERE is such a thing as honest doubt. 
But the honest doubter is seldom content 
to remain in doubt. He generally wants to 


find a way that leads into the daylight, and 
is not satished until he knows the truth, 


‘ 
| 
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THE QUIVER 


John the Baptist was not content to sit in 
prison and wonder whether this new teacher 
were indeed the promised Messiah; he 
wanted to be sure, and so he sent two of his 
disciples to ask the direct question: “* Art 
Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another : 

One of the most noted personal workers 
in the United States of America to-day is 
Jim Burwick, a railroad man. Meeting a 
friend in the street one day, he put to him 
the question: Are you saved yet ?”’ With 
a smile, his friend replied: ‘There you go 
again. But, Jim, youought to read the other 
Read Socrates?” ‘ No, Lhaven’t read 
Socrates,” said Burwick; but honestly, 
now, did you ever see a man on his knees 
thanking Socrates for all that he had and 
was ?”’ “No, Jim,” he replied, “‘ 1 never 
did.” ‘‘ Did you ever see a good old woman 
on her death-bed calling her children about 
her and telling them that whatever they 
did they should stick to Socrates ?”’ Again 
the answer was in the negative. By this 
time the tears were streaming down Bur- 
wick’s cheeks, as he continued: ‘* You 
knew old Jim Burwick, didn’t i 


you ? 
“Yes, I surely did.” “ And you know the 
new Jim?” ‘“ Yes, I do.” 


side. 


“Well, did 
you ever see such a change made in a man 
in all your life by reading Socrates as has 
been made in me?” ‘ No, I really never 


did.” Well,” added the ardent soul- 
winner ‘you’d better read the other 
side.”’ 
Beautiful Tributes 
It was indeed a beautiful tribute that 


Christ paid to His forerunner—a_ tribute 
that will last as long as time itself. Of 
other men eminent in the Lord’s work 
memorable things have also been spoken. 
It was said of Gregory, who became Bishop 
of Cwsarea, that when he went to his diocese 
he found only seventeen Christians, and when 
he died there were only seventeen heathen. 


JUNE 23rd. THE PENITENT WOMAN 
36-50 
Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The strange scene in 
the Pharisee’s house. (2) The Master's rebuke 
to Simon. (3) Saved by faith. 
The Offering of Love 
Ovrt of the great depth of her love the woman 
in the Gospel story gave to Christ the very 
best she could. 

Mr. D. Gordon, the distinguished write 
tells of a little coloured girl who, when she 
had nothing to give, sold herself into slavery 
and brought the mone y thus obtained to 
the missionaries, saying, when questioned, 
that as Christ had given His life tor her, she 


could do nothing less than give her life to 
Him in return. 

It was also the thought of our Saviour’s 
dying love that prompted Bishop Hanning- 
ton, when only a curate in Devonshire, to 
offer himself to the mission field, and that 
enabled him to say, “I know now that 
Jesus died for me, and that He is mine 
and Lam His.’’ This love remained with him 
till the end, and when at last he lay down 
to die in the interior of Africa, he could 
write: “Lam very happy. Fever is trying, 
but it does not take away the joy of th 
Lord.” 

When Sins are Forgiven 

“When God forgives He forgets.” Dr. 
Chapman tells of a man who had been a 
professor of mathematics in a German 
University, but who became a wreck through 
strong drink. Hle came to one of Dr. Chap- 
man’s meetings, forlorn and dejected, and 
took a seat in the rear of the room. He was 
converted, and became a member of the 
church. It was Dr. Chapman’s custom to 
meet the men of his church every Sunday 
morning before going into his pulpit, for 
a short conference on things pertaining to 
the Christian life. ‘‘ One morning I told them 
that our sins were taken away from us as 
far as the cast is from the west,” he says in 
relating the story, ‘“‘and then, seeing this 
old professor before me, I said, * Professor, 
that is a mathematical proposition for you 
How far is the distance from east to west ?’ 
He reached for his pencil and note-book, 
when suddenly he stopped and burst into 
tears ; and, facing the crowd of men, he said 
‘Men, you cannot measure it, for if you 
put your stake here, and east be ahead of 
you and west be behind you, you can go 
around the world and come back to your 
stake, and east will still be ahead of you 
and west will still be behind you. The dis- 


tance is immeasurable. And, thank God, 
that is where my sins have gone.’ ” 
JUNE 30th, REVIEW 


THE lessons of the quarter emphasise the 
importanc e of godly lite conduct—ot 
being true to the standard set us in Christ 
I’. 3. Mever was once asked by 


and 


Jesus, Dr. 
LD. L. Moody, “ What do the letters ‘ B.A 
after your name mean?” Mr. Meyer ex- 
plained that they stood for “ Bachelor of 
Arts,” and were obtained by examination. 
“Well, | have a degree,” said Mr. Moody, 
“and mine is ‘O.O.’” Mr. Meyer asked 
him what “ O.0.” meant, and, with one ol 
luis happy smiles, Moody replied, ~ Out- 
and-out tor Christ.” 
That is a degree to which aM can aspire. 
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IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all | drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 
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Ke ANE MADE UP 


A Quite True Story, 


told by her Husband 


1.—Doing Up Covers and Curtains 


short curtains cream for a change, and the Doll 
cream seemed to be just the very thing to « 


them a soft buff shade, not flaring yellow, and not \\ 
mousey grey.”” 
Jane had been feeling downhearted The coal I quite expect Jane had a high old time of it 4 
strike had affected us badly, halving the income as she was just bubbling over with the joy of it 
and doubling the expenditure, and the results of all; and | . manu 
Jane's spring ¢ leaning were extremely depressing shall never nd 1 
The blue casement curtains, so caretully washed forget the eager 
and ironed, looked faded and woebegone; and as proud look on pi 
for the cretonne cover on my favourite easy chair her bonnie unt 
well, Jane was simply vicious on the evening when face when she act | 
she tied it into place after ‘‘ doing it up"’ for the dragged me 
seventh year running. into the re- 
‘The aggravating bit of it is,” said Jane, “that novated room 


the stulf is as strong as when it was new: but almost before 
just look at the colour! It's like—like and I had scram 


she caught her breath in a warning little sob bled across 
‘like the middle part of a badly washed roller the threshold 
towel.’ There! 
As with curtains and chair cover, so with side- John William 
board cloth, table covers, and cushion slips; and Angus, she 
my house-proud woman, who had _ been said, ‘* thes 
reckoning on spending seven or eight pounds upon And ix 
brand-new furnishings, couldn't seem to get the penny Drum 
better of her disappointment, until one day mer Dyes did 
One day, quite early in the morning, Jane was the whole ‘I slipped off that wretched 
tidying up the boo and papers in the sitting lot Now chair cover.” 
room, when a magazine fell open at a certain page, doesn't every | 
and her eye caught the words, ‘‘ PLEASANT CHANGES — thing look almost as good as new?” ; 
IN THE HOME, set in big letters along the top. ‘* That is because of the cunning way you used 
Jane stood right still and read it, ‘ the dyes, you dear little witch, 
and found that the pleasant changes ay said I; but Jane declared that 
all had to do with Drummer Dyes— F nobody could make a mistake in 


the use of Drummer Dyes. x 

is simple as simple,” sald 
she, ‘‘ and there are full in- 
structions on every penny packet. 
You may depend that this is 
only the beginning of the wonders 
| shall work in the home by 
the use of these wonderful little 


the wonderful little magicians that 
will so change and beautify all sorts 
of faded and shabby curtains and 
covers so that nobody would think 
they were anything but new 

‘* That was enough for me,"’ said 
Jane, ‘‘and when I found that the 
dyes and Dolly creams cost only a 


penny each—why, | made up my helpers.” a 
mind in next to no time, anid tsi 
before an hour had passed | had iS m 
oug enn yr ne dye 
ix penny | ¥ | Cut out thts Coupon and send 
rom the grocer, and had slippe ; ; st to t 

oft that wret¢ hed chair cover, ¢ lean i, with su 4 emt 
and ugly as it was, and had yot Messrs. W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., en a 
nd j adv} 
it art urd Bolton, IC 
and the miserably shabby table ivTee 
covers all in a heap on the centre and you will recetve by af fanat: 
table Then I took down the blu seven penny Drummer Dyes a Aud 
lerret 
casement curtain ind last of all tavo Dolly Creams. eiTel 
down came the hite curtains with 
Drummer Dyes vd. 

crochet tops, because I thought and 1d. each. lacty 
L dD Creams an 
that if my blue casement curtains 41l Grocers and Oilmen Ry 
were going to be dyed a_prett “There! John William @ i 
Sage-green, then would have the Angus,” she said. urel 
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(| The Finest Workers in the 
World 

The Story of Where I Found Them 

By ELIZABETH STUART 


N idea prevailed some few years ago that 
it was neither judicious nor expedient 
to inquire into the conditions of the 

ganufacture of any of the varied delicacies 
and luxuries of table or toilet which the 
eager salesman so alluringly displays on his 
ounters. It was contended by matter-of- 
fact people that to trace almost any one of 


A group of Vinolia workers in full uniform. 


tuese luxuries through the initial stages of 
its manufacture would be to spoil one’s 
‘petite or blunt one’s sense of enjoyment 
Better take them as they are and ask no 
‘mbatrassing questions was the candid 
‘vice of the cynic; and it was generally 
agreed that the persistent questioner was a 
“inatical person, not to be encouraged in 
“Teting out those trade secrets which are 
‘upposed to belong to the successful manu- 
‘acturer, 

But times have changed Slowly, vet 
: 

Surely, the ethics of the would-be reformer 


have wrought like leaven upon the minds of 
both employer and employed. The search- 
ing question, “* Am I my brother’s keeper ? "” 
has been answered many times over with a 
decided Here, there, everywhere, 
one can hear of employers of labour who 
are actually fighting the new warfare and 
are proving, in the very teeth of twentieth 
century competition and trade 
rivalry, that the true ruler of 
the people, the real employer, 
the man fitted by natural 
right to play the part of “top 
dog,” is not necessarily the 
man possessed of great capital, 
or born with blue blood in his 
veins, but is rather he who 
can enter with clear under- 
standing into the social con- 
ditions of the common people 
whose services he intends to 
command, and can evolve 
conditions of labour that are 
a credit to workmen or work- 
women, to the community at 
large, and to himself as a 
responsible and governing fac- 
tor of the community. 

It me explain myself by 
bringing these theories down 
to the commonalities of every- 
day life, taking up one special 
group of toilet necessaries and luxuries— those 
of the Vinolia Company, Limited, of London 
and Paris-—and tracing them, so far as space 
will permit, through the several stages of 
their manufacture. Soap, vegetable hair- 
Wash, medicated cream, vanishing cream, 
complexion powder, various dentifrices, and 
a full range of perfumes these “luxuries,” 
though not by any means an exhaustive 
list of the articles manufactured, surely 
offer sutiiciently wide for the 
amateur detective who goes to the factory 
with womanly eyes sharpened to see what 
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THE QUIVER 


The girl who ties a bow of ribbon round the 
top of a scent-bottle is of more account 
than the precious liquid she thus decorates. 


can be seem, and with senses alert to catch the 
“atmosphere " of a work-room and to judge, 
by all the thousand and one signs-patent 
which invest the employees, whether life 
goes well with them, or whether the daily 
round is a grinding burden borne only for 
the sake of the return it brings in the way 
of bed, board, and clothing. 

Perhaps the keynote was struck some- 
what prematurely by the business man who 
had volunteered to give me safe conduct 
through the mazes of machinery and take 
me over the place in a way somewhat less 
formal than the ‘‘ show round ” of the average 
visitor. He paused, just for a minute, with 
his foot on the threshold of the entrance hall, 
and said: “‘ You are going to see some of 
the finest workers in the world. Have a good 
look at them.” 

The expression was most relevant, most 
enlightening—“‘ finest workers,"’ you notice, 
not “finest work.”” That, I believe, is the 
Vinolia Company’s policy compressed into a 
nutshell. The finest workers: therefore the 
finest work. The man who runs the purest 
of pure soap through a mill is of more value 
in his employer’s eyes than the soap he 
mills; the girl who ties a bow of ribbon 


round the top of a bottle of scent is of more 
account im the eyes of the firm than the 
precious liquid which she thus decorates, 

Entering circumspectly — for the floor 
seemed polished to an extent that mage 
caution necessary until one became accus- 
tomed to the gloss—I passed a long maze of 
machinery and paused presently to watch 
what seemed likely to prove am intelligibk 
stage in the manufacture of soap—intelli- 
gible, that is, to one not keenly appreciatiy: 
of the intricacies of a mere machine. Here 
at the back of a shining black monster, was 
a huge crate of soap about half-way on the 
road to perfection. Small chunks of it were 
being fed automatically from crate to hopper 
and from hopper to mill, and, coming to th 
front of the machine and watching the end- 
less stream of waxy flakes issuing from 
between the steel rollers, I became aware 
for the first time in my life of what is meant 
by milled soap. 

Finest toilet soap, as I was informed 
gets put through the mill no end of times, 
until every tiny particle enters into exactly 
its right harmony with its fellow particles, 
and all the varied constituents are milled 
or blended into one soap. A little farther 
along one could see the Royal Vinolia Soap 
now released for ever from the discipline of 
the mill, being pressed into the familiar oval 
mould, and a few seconds thereafter being 
turned out again, ready stamped with the 
distinctive lettering well known by every 
lover of this particularly luxurious toile 
requisite. After that, to my great pleasure 
I saw the finished cakes of soap tum: 
bling helter-skelter into the domain of a 
group of merry-faced girls who, with fingers 
trained to work at incredible speed, tnmmea 
and polished the edge of each tablet. It 
was at that moment that I evolved a little 
formula to put to one of the girls. ‘ Please 
do one slowly that I may see.” The request 
was mecessary quite twenty times during 
the afternoon, and the “fine worker 
always responded with a smile, knowing 
her own mind that a woman watcher 1s never 
satisfied to see a thing completed at light- 
ning speed, but likes to investigate processes. 

Passing on from one vast room to another 
I was increasingly conscious of the airy 
perfume which to pervade the 
atmosphere so completely as almost 
neutralise the fragrance of the Vinolia 
luxuries which the girls were handling. 

Time after time I tried to distinguish be- 
tween the different perfumes of this soap, 
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THE FINEST WORKERS IN THE 


that cream, OT the other powder ~but at 
length gave up, laughing at my failure. The 
girls presumably get used to these delights 
the air, but ome cannot help thinking 
what a delicious perfume must linger about 
1! their personal belongings when they leave 
york and go home to their ‘‘ folks.” 

The Vinolia Company provides overalls for 
the work-girls, a very becoming blue-and- 
white check gingham being used for the 
oyrpose. When the special work upon 
vhich the girl is engaged involves the flying 
bout of dust (as is the case, for instance, if 
she is packing complexion powder), then a 
little cap is worn to protect the hair. 

[noticed all sorts of bonnie blouses peep- 
ing out at neck and wrist from beneath the 
alolding overalls, and remembered that 
ny friend, who was showing me round, had 
told me that the girls very greatly value 
the provision ot these overalls (which are 
lundered and kept in repair by the firm), 
They say,”’ he explained, “ that it makes, 
at the very least computation, one and six- 
nnce a week difference to the value of 
their wages. Not only so, but they can 
year much nicer clothes when coming back- 
ward and forward to their work, 
ud therefore do not look like 
factory girls.’ ”’ 

A straw serves to show the 
way of the wind, and I noticed 
m this little explanation exactly 
the same underlying reason as 
that which had prompted the 
mark about the ‘‘ finest workers 
in the world.” A visitor to the 
Vinolia Manufactory is expected 
to admire the buildings, the 
equipments, the marvellous ma- 
cimery—almost human in its 
iMtricacy of achievement—to be 
guinely enthusiastic over the 
products of the firm, the truly de- 
ddous aids to health and beauty 
wich are in evidence on every 
id; but if he or she does not, 

st ot all, appreciate the value 
ithe human element in the fac- 

the mer who bustle around, 
“nscious that they have a man’s 
Mace to fill in the world, the girls 
‘Mose eves sparkle with merri- 
Met as they see vou bewildered 
their quick-speed handling of 

‘ here will be a sort of feel- 
min the Vinolia Manufactories 
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The rest room is free to any girl who turns faint or ill 


WORLD 


that neither the firm nor the emplovees will 
care very much if you never show your face 
there again. 

I was particularly interested in noting 
first the hands and then the complexions 
of the girl-workers. The hands cried such 
shame on my own that I came to the 
definite conclusion that the mere fact of 
working with Vinolia Soap, powder, cream, 
or perfume must have a refining influence 
on the skin. No sooner had this idea got 
hold of me than I began surreptitiously to 
criticise the complexions of these many hun- 
dreds of girls, group by group, as I came 
near to them. And it was highly gratifying 
to me to come at length to the decision that 
there was not one spot or blemish among 
the whole lot of them and not a wrinkle 
worth noticing. 

Much or little may be made of this, just as 
one pleases, but to myself it is peculiarly 
pleasant to know that the girls who have 
handled my soap, perfume, tooth paste, or 
complexion powder have, as their own every- 
day possession, dainty well-kept hands, 
clear bright complexions, and eves that 
sparkle with health. It is to me a fact that 
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needs no proving that my own toilet-table 
cannot be more healthfully and cetliciently 
equipped than with Royal Vinolia products. 

A few passing remarks about the special 
properties of two of the creams will perhaps 
not come amiss at a time of vear when an 


atmosphere, motes and specks and tiny 
smuts, will be attracted to one’s face like 
moths to a candle. 

There was only one real find in connec. 
tion with my most pleasant visit to the 
Vinolia Works, and this was the plastic 
emollient Royal Vinolia 
Cream, which is to be 
bought in little round 
tins, daintily embedded in 
small square, gold-lettered 
boxes. 

I watched one of the 
Vinolia girls filling dozens 
and dozens of these tins, 


There is a surgery on the Works, and a capable attendant always 
ready to see to accident casez, slight or serious. 


emollient of some sort is an absolute neces- 
sity of the toilet. 

I have tried dozens of creams and skin 
foods at one time and another, but I am 
sincerely of opinion that for ordinary use on 
hands, face, and neck there is not another 
cream obtainable that is so all-round benefi- 
cial and comfortable in use as Royal Vinolia 
Vanishing Cream. ‘The name “ Vanishing ” 
is honestly deserved, for within a few seconds 
of application the cream itself seems really 
to vanish into the skin, leaving behind a 
most comfortable softness and a refreshing 
sense of cleanliness and subdued perfume. 

There is not the least trace of grease in this 
special cream, and it is therefore quite free 
of the suspicion of tending to the growth of 
hair or down on the face ; also—and this is a 
most noticeable quality—it is not in the very 
slightest degree sticky. It must have been 
found by many other women, as by myself, 
that to use an ordinary face cream is to render 
the skin (to a very moderate extent) either 
sticky or greasy, and in either case the 
sensation is utterly remote from comfort : 
one suffers, too, from the knowledge that 
all the floating impurities in the surrounding 
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covering them with silver 
paper, fixing on the lids, 
and passing them on at 
lightning speed to the 
fcellow-worker who had to 
carry on the boxing and 
Wrapping processes ; and 
in answer to my candid 
inquiry as to whether this 
was another form of com- 
plexion cream, I was 
promptly enlightened as 
to its real mission in the 
world, and told of the 
great comfort and relief 
it gives to anyone who is 
suffering from mild forms of eczema or skin 
irritation. 

I have since tried this cream on a slight 
but troublesome rash—not bad enough to 
cousult a doctor about, but still sufficiently 
irritating to interfere greatly with ones 
night’s rest. The result has been a quick 
and complete cure without the usual detn- 
ments of strong-smelling ointment and ultra- 
greasiness of skin. I most cordially recom- 
mend this very simple and efficient remedy 
to mothers whose little ones are troubled 
with spots or pimples appearing singly or in 
groups on the face or on any part of the 
body or limbs 2 

It was while I watched the amazing 
rapidity of the movements of the girl who 
was wrapping cakes of the world-famous 
Royal Vinolia Soap in its familiar outer 
covering of enamelled paper that the ques 
tion arose: “Do these girls work by tume 
or by the piece ? ” 

My friend smiled indulgently as if he 
would say, ‘* What a woman’s question that 
is, to be sure!”’ Then he summoned 
patience and explained that time-work woul? 
be not at all profitable from the girls’ pom 
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of view, that these expert workers liked to 
rattle away with their tasks as quickly as 
they were able and for as long a _ spell 
as they can hold out, and then to cry a 
halt for a while. I was told, also, that 
first-rate wages are made by the proficient 
workers. 

The expenses of living are reduced to a 
comfortably low level by a generous pro- 
vision of the Vinolia Company, which 
arranges that a three-course dinner—excel- 
tatly cooked in the firm’s large kitchens— 
can be purchased for fourpence. The girls 
have a delightful hall in which to take their 
meas. The walls are hung with really good 
sictures; the apartment is light, airy, and 
cheerful; and there is every encouragement 
to the development of nice manners, and 
an easy and graceful deportment. 

Ihad most satisfying peeps into a delight- 
ful rest room, fitted with inviting easy chairs 
and all sorts of small comforts, and was glad 
to hear that this pretty retreat is quite 
free to any girl who turns faint or ill at her 
work and needs to rest a while before going 
hack to it, or going home. 

There is a surgery on the works, and a 
capable attendant always ready to see 
to accident cases, slight or serious. I 
was told that accidents within the works 
ae very rare indeed, the safeguards being 


a 
A three-course dinner, excellently cooked in the Firm's large kitchens, can be purchased 
for fourpence. 


everywhere apparent, and the workers, 
both men and women, being of the respon- 
sible stamp—accustomed to take reason- 
able care of themselves. a 

So much, then, for my pleasant visit 
to the Vinolia Works, which occupied nearly 
the whole of a very dismal day early in 
the present year. The warmth and bright- 
ness, the cleanliness and comfort existing 
everywhere within the works—even in those 
departments where the first stages of the 
soap manufacture were being gone through 
with—remain indelibly fixed in my memory. 

Both girls and men have their full quota 
of healthy recreation and up-to-date social 
pleasures, their clubs and concerts, their 
little theatricals, their merry makings within 
doors and without, and life to them holds 
all the possibilities of hapry courtship 
and marriage, a comfortable settlement, 
and prospective enjoyment of those later 
years when wage-earning is a thing of the 
past. 

All these benefits, present and prospec- 
tive, are absolutely secured to the workers 
in the Vinolia Manufactory ; and the Com- 
pany steadfastly maintain that what capital 
they have laid out for the good of the 
employee is coming back, measure for 


measure, in the hearty and willing service of 
these—the finest workers in the world. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress 


By Joux Bunvay. With a Life of the Auth 
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beautifully illustrated with 12 Full-page Colour 1 
trati by ] Clarke, R.1. Cloth gilt, 7/6 net 
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“PERFECT AND SO PEERLESS.” 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


MAKERS BY SPECIAL SEALED WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT TO 


1M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
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Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 


Scotch Made Hygienic 
Family Footwear 


The parent's difficulty 
shoeing children is to procure a 
perfectly hygienic foot-shaped 
boot, made of materials which 
will repel water, wear well, but 

at the same time be light 
weighing. 
We believe that 
Scotch tanned 
and Scotch 
made boots are 
the world’s best 
footwear pro- 
ductions 
children’s wear, combining as they do the 
best qualities of tanned leather with ex- 
ceptional shoemaking craftsmanship. The 
*Perth’ Nature-Form Boots, made on nature- 
shaped lasts, either to lace or button, are 
ideal hygienic footwear for young children, 
either boy or girl, uppers of dark brown 
grain calfskin, which do not readily soil or 
stain, lined with sanitary drill linings war- 
ranteed solid throughout, yet light weighing. 
Baby sizes, 4, 5, 6, 6/11; 7, 8, 9, 10, 
7/11; I, 12, 13, 1, 8/11. 
Same style, lighter made in dark glossy 
brown glace kid, same prices. 


orwells 
Perth’ Boots 


for boy's school wear, with or without hob 
nails, will stand the racket of the wildest boy. 
Write to-day for pair of our 931 quality, 
leather-lined through, 
warranted light we ighing, but tough jn wear 


Sizes, small boys, 8,9, 10, 6/6; 11 12,7/3; 
13, 1, 7/9; 2, 3, 8/6; 4. 5, 8/11. 
Youths’ sizes, 6 and 7, 10/6. 


in 


for 


boy’ s calf derbys, 


ta 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
Perth, Scotland. 
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Cant slop, Bertt 


Epjoymg mvs 


The Tedious Toil 
It renders light; 
Though Dinners spoil 
He'll use FLUXITE. 


Soldering Work is made a pleasure by 


The paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


nateurs and 


works me, by am 


Of Iron 64, i tins 


The “ FLUXITE SOLDERING SET compact 
with at luxite older, 
Price 46. Sat e Set, post paid, 6/% 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, 
Bermondsey, England. 


Jacksons 


<Zamous 


Felt Hats 39 
Straw Hats all one price 2 6 
Boots .. all one price 1 oO 6 


all one price 


of iashion;: they posses $$ 


are always in the height hly 

that “just better” quality demanded by thoroug 

well dressed men. 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Macs & Raincoats & 30+. 

Ladies’ Boot 0 Branches in ali large towns 

Mail Order Dept. 1 the 
J r branche ke 


Fit and st} 


JACKSONS'’ Ltd., Victoria Works, “STOCKPORT. 
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— Skin Loveliness 


Skin Loveliness is easy enough of 
attainment if you use 


every time you wash yourself. 
It forms such an effective combination of 
detergent and emollient properties, that, 
as the late Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
the greatest skin specialist of the 19th 
Century, said—PEARS is the 


“ Most Refreshing and Agreeable of 
Balms for the Skin.’’ 


Matchless 
for the 
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1 
SPECIAL OFFER.—An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, Plasmon 
Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, THE 
together with an Illustrated Cookery Book, and a book on Training by C. B. Fry, will be sent for appez 
1,- post free by PLASMON Ltd. (Dept. 66a), Farringdon Street, London. retur 
famot 
/ Linen 
9/6 worth of PLASMON COCOA]| = 
will do you as much good as _ 
T transt 
5 .worth of ANY PURE COCOA] | 
. flat ag 
at the same price. f enti 
year 
Analysis proves that a 
“The 
PLASMON COCOA|!|:: 
pattert 
is TEN TIMES more nutritious than ANY pure cocoa vail 
(vide LANCET). par 
Pure Cocoa alone is of no importance ag a strengthening food. ‘Jt would require fully FIT 
75 Breakfast-cupfuls to yield the total amount of potential energy demanded | 
of the body daily—obviously an impossible quantity.” — Author of “ Food and Dieteties,” ' 
the leading authority in this country. 
The combination of Plasmon the caseinogen of Milk together with the organic , 
salts and phosphorus) — with pure Cocoa supplies the all-essential proteid ws 
and phospherus in which Cocoa by itself is deficient, and at once l, \ 
“increases the food value enormously, whilst reducing the fat to a more easily 
digestible quantity." —Lancet. 
(9d., 1/4 and 2/6 per tin) is m itself a Complete Food and Delicious Beverage | 
‘fof much greater nutritive value than ANY Pure Cocoa.”— 
British Medical Journal. 
NOTE.—If gou are using a pure Cocoa convert it into a valuable food by mixing b 
it with an equal part of PLASMON POWDER, obtainable everywhere at 9d. 1/4, 0 
and 2/6 per packet. it 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY. ; 
tl 
COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. ; 


Go the Editor, “* Ghe Quiver,” t 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.C. 0 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Isoving Hearts : 


and forward a Certificate. J enelose One S6illing. e 
ft 
Address............ 
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THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


Tue Irish Linen Mesh Co., Ltd., are making a special 
appeal to readers to send for free patterns (not to be 
a of the delightful fabrics from which their 
as ‘Empire Linen Mesh underwear is made 
Linen mesh has much to recommend it, especially to 
delicate folk and those who suffer from chest troubles 
Its chief advantaye 1S that its millions of tiny fibres 
catch up and absorb all the moisture of the body and 
transmit it to the fresh air, so that, in common 
parlance, this moisture is ‘‘ dried at once,’’ not held 
fat against the body for many hours, as it would be 

‘entangled in the matted fibres of woollen under 
wear; nor yet crumpled up in wet, sticky, and un 
pleasant creases, as it would be if once it had soaked 
into cotton underwear. 

The Irish Linen Mesh Co. have a most interesting 
tale to tell, and readers are idvised to send for the 
satterns and judge for themselves whether or not 
there is good reason to exchange the older-fashioned 

ollen underwear for linen mesh. 


ils GURED BY OZERINE 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


eed not spend one penny on it. On receipt of post card 
| will send you a bottle absolutely free. 


Price 4s. 6d, and lis. per bottle, post free. 


W. Cc oO L Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 
27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


WHY BE ILL? 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


WILL CURE YOU. 


Nearly all disease is due to poisoned 
blood Blood potsons in the tissues 
of the bowels result in Constipation ; 
in the tissues of the stomach they 
Cause Indigestion; in the muscles, 
Rheumatism, and so forth, 

If you would be well, you must get 
these Blood Poisons out of your system. 

This you can do if you will 

You can entirely vet rid of these 
Poisons You can regain Perfect 
Health, and so cleanse vour body that 
this positively thrills with the fulness 
of life pervading it, by taking a few 
doses of HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. They 
Wili easily and quickly remove all 
Blood 


from the system and thus rid you of 


extraneous matter Poisons) 
\onstipation, Indigestion, Biliousness, 
“latniar 
Flatulence, or any Stomach, Liver, or 
Kidney Disorders 


| 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It has been the favourite 
for more than a generation. 
Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, its use 
means skin health in in- 
fancy and childhood, and 
freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from skin and scalp 
affections in after life. 


Cuticura Soap and Qintment sold every- 
Where, Sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
post-free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney, N.S8.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter D. & C. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

Tender-faced men shave in comfort 
with Cutivura Soap Shaving Stick. 


] 
t— 
SX 5 
LEG \\b- Key 
SSO 
Use Only-« 
| 
} 
| 
| SOAP | 
| SHAVING 
STICK | 
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TO HAVE 
OR NOT 
T0 nave—\J_ 


Nicer than Butter 
Ask the Children 


Cheaper than Butter 
Ask the Grocer 


In Jars, 


6id., 34d. & 2d, 
SAMPLE OFFER. 


new Kk 


SUTCLIFFE g BINGHAM Ltd. 


3Cornbrook, Manchester. 


The Great Desidceratum, 


How they 


Exterminate them absolutely with 


“UNION” COCKROACH PASTE. 


When the Sheffield Union Workhouse was 
over-run with black beetles and the Gov- 
ernment Inspector suggested that the build- 
ing should be pulled down, because a!) other 


preparations and _ attempts to remove the 
( pests had failed, ““Union’’ Paste was used 


and the entive premises speedily cleared of 
~ i these insects 
Howart Z.5 
Price Vs, s/s. 4/6. 
f 


part J 
eet. SHEFFIELD, \ 


How they carry 


but ay are too k 


62 Divis st 


athsome to discuss. 


BETTER THAN A 


FROM a ood many p ynts or the D 


al instrument for 


Iperior te i Pp Mano Aa 1 mu 
ind general ‘ Ir lace wires 

teel f ! tuning rk his 

t indeyx peri ng, a 

convenie lime 
por the all-imy int point 
I) on e favourably with the 
pia hough not loud and penetrating 
au ess, { therefore so ! 

uited to accompany the human voice. Further! 
it is a cheaper instrument It is particul set 
ible tor open-air m n work Lhe sole makers 
Messrs. Thomas Machell & Sons, 53 Great West 
Koad, G 
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“How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the 


CorneER, and will try to belp in any way J ean. 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 


Age Date of Birthday 
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If Stores or Chemists offer you other preparations it .s 
ab insult to your intelligence. and done for ext: a profit 
GUARD THE HEALTH OF YOURSELF AND FAMILY 


BY TAKING 


(an NA TABLETS 


/ Doom! tePILL. 


The timely use o! these 
Tablets has preve, ated 
thousands of serious ill- 
nesses, They are a 
a drastic purgative, and are yood for 
Troubles, 


TIONS 


puritive, not 
Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and hidney 
also for Giddiness, Flatulence round 
the heart ind Nervousness. 


They are tasteless, and can be dis c 
solved in a cup of tea, cottee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the tlavour : 

THEY CiVE YOU : 
IN TEA 
in Boxes. 1 -, of all Chemists. 
wh an tert wing Whoie CIVE YOU 
F NEWBURY. BUTLER & CRISPE THAT BRICHT : 
SANGER 8, F NEWBUR J CRISP 
W EDWARDS & SON. MAY ROBERTS. ard BUOYANT Fé FEELING. 
HOVENDEN'S POST FREE direct from 
THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, on, W.C. 
ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. | 
The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD GOAT FARMING 
is a pleasant, lucrative outdoor occupation 
suitable for those requiring an outdoor ule. 
Inqu ry POSSIBILITIES } 
System am goa breeder in these 
I wa goat i have part £§ cach tor 
these woats bvery vear my inane ind 
my ditheulty tn tam Oats Will mcrease 
Would you like to bu tor tne I guarantee to 
PLEASE take ALL the produce at £§ «a head To rear goats 
oft ‘ © than You 
HELP. can wath One a ra en s 
like. This will avowl peculan 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Send me Qe tor my handsomely 
‘ thet Gea 4 
THE PIONEER GOAT FARM eee: 
INDIGESTI of the United Kingdom, 
Woodstreet Creen, Cu idtord. 


Goat wanted m every large 
town tomers supplied 
VACANCY — PUPIL. ae 
Previous pu how earning 
a3 Weekly with 
advertiser. 


‘Sthe primary cause of most of the ills to which 
We are subject’ Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs wiil relieve quite a 
uumber of complaints. 


WELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of | 


rel /ulce, and give tone to the whole system. 
a ache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
*rs, and Skin Complaints disavpear, while 


cheerful spirits = clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ask 


NHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there ‘s NO PILL “JU3T as GOOD.” 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1:4. per Box. 
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}-HEALTH INSURANCE 

) \ good POLIGY ist» keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
ilwa nm the house 

It i rehable Health Insurance Nothing else better 

§ protect ou trom the alls the tlesh heir to 

ENO’S | 

) 

} 

) 

é { ve ca ha eon helpu t and retain 

? health. Comtor 

uffer trom eatu or congestion from lack of 

exeres It vou take “ENO’S” every morning you wall seon find 

a vreat poprovement in your general healtl Your teod tastes good 

} and benetioal, your lee} unbroken and retreshing, the colour 

( omes back to your cheeks, eruptions drappear, and you tind lie a f 


a pleasut 


FRUIT SALT .. pleasant to take and ge ntle in its action, and is the best remedy tor Headache j 


Bihousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feveristh t the system 

It is not too much sav that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally ( 
from Pole to Pol ind that it osmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most sigral 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be tound in our trading re rd 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


™ 


OOLING! 


and Refreshing. 


TRY IT. 


Don't wait until your skin is burnt and 
bronzed by the hot sun, or rumed by wind 
and dust use 


ROWLAND’ 
KALYDOR 


which will prevent Sunburn, Tan, Freckles 


Re and Roughne Spot Cutaneou 
Eruptions, & the and heal irritation 
and ti oft insect make thre kin 
beautifully oft) and mooth, and impart 
a Celicate retinement t the Complexron 
Sold by Store Chemist and Rowland 
67 Hatton Garden. London, in 2/3 16. and & 6 
by Be ure t ask tor ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR wd heap it 


FOUR SHILL 


NGS 


oy 


for 


WIL 
Wi Pay \ OR CARRIAGE / 


BLOUSES CLEANED 
| 
FOR /3_} 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


RED 
WHITE | 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


EZ’ HALLCROFT ROAD 
= 


